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BRANCH OF JAPANESE PERSIMMONS GROWN IN THE SOUTHWEST 


The Japanese persimmon, of which there are now a number of named varieties and many seed- 
lings, is growing rapidly in popularity in the south. They are much larger than the native per- 
simmon and superior in many ways. The biggest are as large as goose eggs, and when ripe are 
delicious eating. ‘The picture shows a branch of seedling Japanese persimmon (much reduced in 
size) which grew in Louisiana, and yet unnamed. They are noted for large size and prolificacy. 





286 [2] ADVERTISEMENTS 


* Mapes Complete Manures Contain the Highest Grade Materials | 
and the Most Soluble and Valuable Plant-Food Forms Known 


No. 1 Pure Peruvian Guano Rectified (by our special treatment to improve its solubility, WITHOUT 


ACIDITY), nitrate of potash, carbonate of potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, etc., etc. Without 
knowledge of the sources or character of the materials used in making a mixed fertilizer the chemist is unable 


to determine the plant food value of the ingredients, particularly organic nitrogen, phosphoric acid insol- 
uble, and all forms of potash. 
Extracts from latest Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station for the year ending OCT. 31, 1904: 


Official Number. Ammonia. Phosphoric Acid. Potash.* 


11775 Mapes Top Dresser, full strength ‘See note. Found 7.92 6.51 
Cuarantee 12. 3. 


17757 _ ” ” half strength (half Plaster) Found 
Cuarantee 


11730 ‘* Vegetable or complete for light soils tSee note. Found 
Cuarantee 


11591 ** Tobacco Manure Found 
4913 46 66 66 4é 
12130 6é 66 46 7 éé 
Average—3 Samples, 
Cuarantee 


Nearly all soluble. *Ammonia total 12.17 insoluble (organic) 0.52. Phos. acid total, 7.92, insol. 2.14, Potash 6.51.” All soluble. 
+ * “« 9.75 4 “ 0.61, “4 “ 826 1,99. “« 735, * “ 

The official report of the Connecticut Experiment Station for the year 1904 contains the analyses of over two hundred brands of mixed 
fertilizers (samples taken in the market). In this report of analyses the Mapes Manures above named are given the highest valuation of all and 
on the ordinary basis of figuring ‘“‘valuations;” no benefit is received by the Mapes Manures for the superior and more costly forms of Potash, 
Nitrate of Potash and Carbonate of Potash (eight cents instead of five cents per tb.) nor of the superior forms in Peruvian Guano. 

Page 14, Connecticut Station Report, 1904. 

“The Organic Nitrogen in these classes of goods. (mixed fertilizers) is reckoned at the price of nitrogen in raw materials of the best 
quality,* 1614 cents.” 

“*This concession gives a dishonest manufacturer the opportuni.y to defraud the consumer, by ‘working off’ inferior or almost worthless 
leather, bat guano, and similar materials which ‘analyze well,’ containing up to 8 or 9 per cent. of nitrogen, much of all which may be quite 
inert; provided this inferiority is not discovered by the chemical examination. But since honest and capable manufacturers generally claim to 
use only ‘materials of the best quality,’ it would be unjust to them to assume that their fertilizers contain anything inferior. Farmers should 
satisfy themselves that they are dealing only with honest and with intelligent manufacturers.” 

Page 60, Connecticut Station Report, 1902: 

“Tobacco Manures claimed to contain Potash as Carbonate or Nitrate.” “Since potash in these forms costs considerably more than in 
sulpnate or muriate, it should not be valued at the same rate as in mixed fertilizers. It is not possible in most cases to determine by analysis 


whether the manufacturer’s claims are well founded, but assuming potash to be present in form of nitrate or carbonate and valued at 7% cents 
.? 


per pound, the valuations are as given: 

“Mapes Wrapper Brand would be $37.79 instead of $35.34.” ‘l'his 1» without any allowance for extra value for nitrate of potash. 

Page 59, Connecticut Station Report, 1902: 

“Mapes Top Dresser, Improved, half strength (mixed with equal weight of plaster), is stated by manufacturer to be made of nitrate of 
potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, Peruvian Guano and plaster. Of course a valuation such as is employed here in the (Connecticut 
Report) does not represent and is not intended to represent, the cost of plant food in chemicals which are exceptionally expensive or seldom 


used in commercial fertilizers.” 
Loss of Organic Nitrogen in Acid Soils. Extract from Bulletin No. &5, R. 1. Station, Prof. H. J. Wheeler. 


This investigation has therefore demonstrated clearly that under such acid conditions, as have been shown to be of comparatively fre- 
quent occurrence in the State, practically one-half of the money invested in the organic nitrogen of fertilizers may be lost to the purchaser. In 
view of the fact that the nitrogen of dried blood is the most effective, or, at least, one of the most effective forms of organic nitrogen known, it 
must be evident that the existence of such a degree of soil acidity as to reduce its assimilability one-half would have a tendency to seriously affect 
the manurial value of the nitrogen in the form of fish and tankage, which with dried blood, are the chief sources of organic nitrogen in the com- 
mercial fertilizers sold within the State. 

Acidity in Soils from use of Superphosphates. 
Conversion of Phosphoric Acid (water soluble) into Inert Forms in Unlimed Lands. 


Prof. H. J. Wheeler, Chemist of the Rhode Island Experiment Station, in reply to the query about using Hme on a_ crop to which a 
superphosphate has been aplied, states: “Some of the most reliable writers and investigators oppose the use of superphosphates (acid phosphates) 
upon light sandy or muck soils unless they have been first limed, since the phosphoric acid tends to increase the acidity and is liable to be largely 
wasted if the previous applications of lime are omitted.’ Again, “If lime is absent it would be expected that the phosphoric acid of the super- 
phosphates would, in few days, enter largely in combination with iron and aluminum oxides, in which form plants usually obtain it with difficulty. 
When it enters into this combination it is also praciically insoluble in carbonated water.” 
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In the case of the light sandy soils. even the lightest, many are more or less acid. The Mapes Manures have been uniformly successful 
for many years past on these light soils and have brought them up to profitable fertility and with the use of very little if any farm manures. It 
is upon these light soils that often from truck and fruit growing the largest profits have been made. ‘The large profits are the result of extra 
high quality, good carrying power of the product, and high average and fancy prices. The Mapes Manures with these truck and fruit growers, 
during an experience of many years (some cases twenty years or over) have been found to suit their wants in every way. Reports of visits to their 
farms have frequently been in the leading agricultural journals. (1) We claim that these results are largely due to the special forms in the 
main ingredients that are supplied in the Mapes Manures. (2) Also freedom from objectionable acidity, either from free phosphoric acid or free 
sulphuric acid. On the contrary, the presence of carbonate of potash, etc., in the Mapes Manures for Truck and Fruits tend to CORRECT ACID- 
ITY IN THE SOIL and bring about a condition (alkaline) favorable to nitrification, thus enabling the inert organic nitrogen of the soil to become 
soluble and active. (3) The phosphoric acid not liable to reversion to “inert forms” in the soil with coming in contact with oxides of iron and 
aluminum. (4) The very large proportion of nitrogen (ammonia) is not only soluble, for use as plant food, but unlike organic nitrogen, is 
ready for immediate absorption by the roots of the plant. (5) It is also free from the large waste liable in the case of organic nitrogen when 
used on acid soils, 

Special pamphlet and circulars sent free on the growing of Celery (over $11,500, 31 acres): also on Strawberries, Truck, Small Fruit; To- 
bacco on Varied Soils; Fertilizer Farming Up-to-date (general farm crops); Oranges and All Tropical Fruits in Florida; Top-Dressing of Lawns, 
Golf Links, Parks with the “Mapes Top Dresser Improved” (ammonia 12 per cent., phosphoric acid 8 per cent., potash, 4 per cent.). The highest 
grade, the most soluble and quick acting of any made, fine, dry and free from odor. 


IN SENDING FOR PAMPHLETS PLEASE STATE THE CROPS IN WHICH YOU ARE PARTICULARLY INT ERESTED 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN CUANO COMPANY, 


143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 
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traced. I cultivate deeply once a week until July falls. The crop is little affected by drouth, 


Methods of A Successful Potato Grower. 


SELECTION OF VAKIETIES AND PREPARATICN FOR THE 


CROP 
LIZERS USED rv MAKE CROP 
ING A NECESSARY FACTOR -— 
FOR BEST RESULTS. 


WADE P. 


PADDOCK, FRANKLIN COUNTY, N 


rIMik TO PLANT FOR BESt RESULTS — FERTI- 
PROFITABLE -- SPRAY=- 
DIGGING AND STORING 


Y. 


I have been growing potatoes several years 


for market, and have found Carman No 


2 or 


No 3 the varieties best adapted to my section. 


My land is a sandy loam. 
potatoes on any other kind of soil. 
grow corn on clover sod previous to 
putting in potatoes. It is customary 
for us to plow 6 inches deep in the 
fall, giving the land a thorough work- 
ing with a cutaway harrow as early 
in the spring as it is possible for us 
to get on it. 

l am a great believer in the thorough 
preparation of the soil. I prepare for 
the potato crop a year in advance by 
planting corn on clover sod, giving 
this a good dressing of manure from 
stock fed grain, rich in protein. In 
this way the potatoes receive a large 
benefit from the manure without show- 
ing the effects of scab or other dis- 
eases which often result from the di- 
rect application of manure on potato 
land. I fit the ground with a spading 
or cutaway harrow until every square 
rod is fit for a garden. 

In the selection of seed, our motto 
is, “The best is none too good.” We 
use large potatoes and cut one eye to 
the piece. In this way we are sure of 
good strong growing plants. I insist 
on the geed coming from the fields that 
produced the heaviest the year 
believe this one of the 
most important features connected 
with our system of culture. I am a 
firm believer in the law that like pro- 
duces like. I do not think that a 
half-grown potato, produced 
weakling plant. will produce 
the quality and quantity I desire. The 


have 
previous. I 


starved, 
from a 


I have never planted 
I usually 


10. 1 aim to keep the soil as loose as the harrow 


left it. 
point. 


Horses and men are not spared on this 
I use a walking cultivator, as the man 


can see what he is doing. We put the imple- 
ment in deeply, generally reducing the width, 


as the roots reach out. 


vation. 


I practice level culti- 
By this the roots are in the ground 


instead of on top of it, as is the case in many 
instances where farmers are careless about cul- 


tivation. 


By careful and frequent cultivation 


the soil gains and holds about all the rain that 


usually so much dreaded when the plants are 


in bloom and setting tubers. 


I could nof expect 


such good results on heavy, cold clay soils. My 
land is of such a character that it is kept loose, 
friable and open. My method may seem a radical 
one, but these I contend are the ideal conditions 


for the potato. 


This system is within the reacl 


of any man who wishes to raise an ideal crop 


I believe in 
tilizer distributed through the soil. 





FERTILIZERS BRING RESULTS, 


the liberal use of a good fer- 
The brand 
we use is rich in nitrogen and potash, 
which are very essential to the potato 
crop. By putting a good share in the 
grain drill, it is so well mixed with 
the soil that each root is left in it 
all the time, and makes good use of 
the plait food in its tract. I prefer 
commercial fertilizers, as they furnish 
piant food in the most available form, 
and then the ingredients can be 
changed as suggest. Our 
land is kept freer from weeds by the 
use of commercial fertilizers than 
where stable manure is universally 
used. I use a high-grade fertilizer, 
putting on last year 1400 paunds per 
acre. Shall increase to 2000 on account 
of close planting, this season. Last 
year I put 800 pounds in the grain drill, 
going over the field once each way just 
before planting, and put 600 pounds 
in the machine during planting. This 
was all the fertilizer used during the 
season. It analyzed nitrogen 314%, 
phosphoric acid 6% and potash 10%. 
It cost me $33 per ton in carload lots. 


conditions 


THOROUGH AND CAREFUL SPRAYING 

is necessary and I wish to emphasize 
the fact that it must be well done if 
proper results are secured. This seems 
like a big proposition to anyone who 
has never undertaken it, but in reality 
the labor and expense is trivial as 
compared with the beneficial results. 


The mixture must be made properly 


, and applied at regular intervals. I aim 
land is laid down in rows 3 feet apart. to spray.on Wednesday. This gives us 
Heretofore, I have dropped my pota- three days of grace, if wind and 
toes 13 inches in the row, but this weather are against us, making it rea- 
season will put them 9 inches, as I sonably certain that we can spray 


believe I will get better results. 


I USUALLY BEGIN 
as nearly May 10 and 15 as the season 
will permit. (This is in northern New 
York.) When using a planter, I find 
it very accurate in dropping the seed. 
lt is also easy to regulate the depth 
of planting. My usual acreage is 12 
to 15. I put the seed 5 inches below 
the surface. This leaves it where the 
soil is moist and out of the way of the 
weeder. It permits level cultivation 
and gives the roots all the room they 
need to make @ full and unimpeded 


PLANTING 














MUSCAT OF ALEXANDRIA GRAPE 


This is one of the popular hothouse grapes grown largely in private collec- 


tions. 


sometime during the week. The tops 
are kept covered with bordeaux about 
all the time. Many of them are as 
green in October, if frost holds off, as 
in June. I begin spraying about the 
last week in July, and continue once 
a week until about September 1. 

Tt costs me about 55 cents per acre 
T use what is known as the 6-6 formula 
for making bordeaux, that is, six 
pounds copper sulphate (bluestone) 
and six pounds good stone lime, in 50 
gallons water. I find it pays to spray, 
and would not attempt to grow pota- 


It is pale amber in color, with a thick skin, on which is a thin white 

The bunches are very large, long and loose and the berries large and 
unequal in size. It requires a somewhat higher temperature in which to ripen 
well than most of the foreign grapes but when thoroughly ripe it is very juicy, 
sweet and rich, with a fine muscat flavor. It is largely grown in Spain and is 
the grape which produces the Muscatel raisins. 


toes without following it up carefully. 
I have never compared by weight or 
measure sprayed with unsprayed areas, 
but would say that the difference is 
a third greater on sprayed. 













growth. As soon as we finish plant- 
ing, I start the weeder, going over the 
field every four or five days. Culti- 
vation is begun as soon as the pota- 
toes are up so that the rows can be 


bloom. 
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Improving the Clover Field. 


CHARLES E., THORNE, DIRECTOR OHIO EXPER STA, 

The Ohio experiment station is located on the 
shaly sandstones of the Waverly series, which 
lie not many feet below the surface, and which 
have contributed in large measure to the soil 
of the station farms, although this soil has 
been considerably modified by the glacial drift. 
When the station was removed to this location, 
in 1892, clover was growing luxuriantly on the 
farms selected, and throughout this region of 
the state. The station gradually 
brought under a systematic rotation of crops, 


farms were 
in which corn, oats, wheat, clover and timothy 
followed each other in a five-year course, the 
timothy seed being sown with the wheat in the 
fall and the clover seed following in the spring. 

After a few years we began to observe that 
the clover was not making a satisfactory 
growth. It became more and more difficult to 
secure a stand in the spring, and after such 
a stand was uneven 
and patchy, and much of the clover would dis- 
appear during the winter following the seeding, 
leaving little but timothy to be mown the next 
June. To make sure of a stand we adopted the 
practice of seeding twice in the spring, once 
early in March and again later in that month 
or early in April; and suspecting that we were 
sowing too much timothy seed, thus enabling 
the timothy to crowd out the clover, we reduced 
the quantity of timothy seed, but all to no avail. 

Our clover crops grew steadily worse, and 
where fields were permitted to stand more than 
two years in grass, horse sorrel made its ap- 
pearance, soon overrunning the farm. This con- 
dition of affairs is not confined to the station 
farms, but is commonly observed in soils of 
similar origin throughout this region of the 
state. It is more conspicuous on land which 
has been steadily cropped for many years in 
cereals, With but little manure, than on that 
which has been better cared for. In one of the 
station’s experiments different combinations of 
fertilizing materials have been used in a crop 
rotation, such as that above described, since 
1893. In 1900 one-half the land to be planted in 
corn was limed at the rate of a ton to the acre, 
the lime being applied after the land had been 
prepared for corn and across the differently 
treated plots, so that half of each plot was 
limed. 

The corn crop showed a small increase in 
vicld on the limed ends of the plots, as did the 
cats and wheat crops following, but when the 
clover crop came around in its turn there was 
a considerable increase in the growth of clover 
where lime had been applied to the unfertilized 
land, and a luxuriant growth where lime had 
followed barnyard manure or fertilizers con- 
taining both phosphorus and potassium. The 
succeeding crops of corn in this experiment have 
been limed in the same manner, and invariably 
with the same result. There has been some im- 
provement in the cereal crops, with a very great 
improvement in the clover, the yield of clover 
on the unfertilized land having been practically 
doubled, while that on some of the fertilized 
plots has been nearly trebled. 

One of the most striking points brought out 
in this experiment is that acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash, when used alone or in com- 
bination, have actually diminished the yield of 
clover, but when these materials have been fol- 
lowed by lime a dense and luxuriant growth of 
clover has resulted. This land shows an acid 


secured the growth was 


2 


reaction under the litmus test. Its acidity is 
further evidenced by the growth of sorrel. It 
would seem that on such a soil the use of acidu- 
lated fertilizers, such as acid phosphate, which 
is practically one-half sulphuric acid, and mu- 
riate of potash, which contains nearly as large 
a proportion of hydrochloric acid, is liable to 
materially increase the soil acidity and to 
hasten the time when the neutralization of such 
acidity with lime will become necessary. 

In other experiments we have applied lime 
directly to the wheat, in the fall preceding the 
sowing of the clover seed, but the result has 
not been so satisfactory as when the lime was 
applied at an earlier date. This, together with 
the fact that when lime has been used in con- 
nection with fertilizers carrying phosphorus and 
potassium only, without nitrogen, the effect on 
the clover has been as great as when nitrogen 
also was added to the fertilizer in moderate 
quantities, would seem to indicate that the chief 
function of the lime has been to furnish condi- 
tions suited to the growth of the soil organisms, 
through the agency of which the organic nitro- 
gen of the soil and the free nitrogen of the at- 
mosphere are converted into forms available to 
the clover plant, and that this work requires 
for its full accomplishment a thorough distribu- 
tion of the lime and time for the organisms to 
grow and spread throughout the soil. The lime 
used in these experiments has been ordinary 
quicklime, ground into a meal and distributed 
either by hand, with the manure spreader, or 
with a machine built especially for spreading 
lime. 


Handling Early Ohio Seed Potatoes. 


8S. B. HARTMAN, MICHIGAN, 


The growing of Early Ohio seed potatoes for 
shipment to growers in the south central states 
is becoming quite an industry in certain local- 
ities of northern Michigan. Growers in south- 
ern Ohio and Indiana, who supply the early 
northern markets at fancy prices, find that 
they can get northern grown seed as cheaply 
as they can raise it, and that such seed will 
mature a crop sooner than home grown tubers. 

To meet this demand, which is almost ex- 
clusively for Early Ohio at present, Michigan 
growers are reaping good profits. I have re- 
cently interviewed several of the largest grow- 
ers of Early Ohios in Midland county and ascer- 
tained their methods. Most of thése potatoes 
are being raised on rather light sandy land, 
though some are raised on a clayey loam and 
some on a sandy muck. The pieces are planted 
in rows 3 feet apart and 10 inches in the row. 
The soil is kept loose at the surface with the 
weeder and spike-tooth harrow until the sprouts 
are well above ground, when the cultivator is 
started and the field given level culture, cul- 
tivating after each hard rain until the tubers 
set. Manure is the principal fertilizer, though 
some use superphosphate and potato grower. 

Digging is mostly done with six-tined potato 
forks, one man digging 100 or more bushels 
per day. A few use a horse digger success- 
fully, but more have abandoned them for the 
fork. The tubers are handled in crates on low- 
wheeled platform trucks and stored in root 
cellars, in side hills or basement barns. The 
crop is disposed of through buyers represent- 
ing commission men in Cincinnati and other 
cities to the south. The price ranges from 15 
to 25 cents above that of other varieties. This 


season common stock is selling at 20 to 25 
cents, while Early Ohios are bringing 40 cents, 
and some growers are holding for a better price. 
One grower sold a part of his crop last fall 
at 45 cents and contracted the remainder for 
February delivery at 50 cents per bushel. 


Developing Wool-and-Mutton Sheep. 


FRANK G. HUGHES, ILLINOIS. 

To develop a good flock of breeding sheep for 
wool and mutton I would begin with ewes that 
are half Cotswold an@ half Merino and mate 
them with a buck that is a full blooded Shrop- 
shire. In this cruss you get a grade of sheep 
that is hard to beat for both wool and mutton. 
By this method I once got a twin lamb that 
sheared, when a little more than a year old, 16 
pounds of good wool and when a year and a 
half old the carcass weighed 160 pounds. I cross 
my sheep back and forth as my judgment tells 
me is best. If the sheep are getting too wrinkly 
and the wool too short I get either a Cotswold, 
Oxford or Shropshire buck, and if the fleece is 
getting too hairy and light in weight I breed 
back to the Merinos. 

In caring for the flock I prefer green pasture 
for them as many months in the year as pos- 
sible. Bluegrass makes the best permanent pas- 
ture. Dwarf essex rape can be sown as soon 
as the ground will work in the spring and if 
sown alone five or six pounds of seed will be 
required per acre. Six or eight weeks after 
sowing it will be ready for pasture which will 
last until freezing weather. A smaller amount 
of rape can be sown with oats and after the 
oats crop is removed I have an excellent fall 
pasture. Sheep like rape, but I would not ad- 
vise anyone to keep them on rape alone. They 
should have plenty oi pure water at all times 
of the year. 

Pumpkins are good feed for them in the fall 
of the year. When winter comes on and the 
pastures do not furnish enough feed to keep 
them thrifty and growing nicely, I begin feeding 
corn and fodder, cowpeas and clover hay and 
sometime threshed oats or oats. I 
believe ten sheep will eat as one 
cow and I aim to feed accordingly. I pre- 
fer to feed on the ground unless it is muddy and 
wet when I feed in racks; the threshed oats of 
course I feed in a trough. 

I prefer lambs come in February 
and although it may require care to save them 
in cold weather, when fall comes I think I am 
ahead for they go through the winter better and 
make better sheep than do late lambs. 


sheep 
much as 


to have the 


Pan- 
cream 


Breed Influences Churning—At the 
American dairy test, had the 
of ten breeds to handle separately, we found no 
difference in the until it came to be 
churned. Then with each lot ripened alike we 
found we could take that from the three Chan- 
nel island breeds (Jerseys, Guernseys and Al- 
derneys) and churn it at a temperature of 60 
degrees or above and still have a butter that 
we could work and print in a room with a 
temperature of 70 degrees, while that from the 
other breeds in order to handle at all under 
such conditions had to be churned as low as 
40 degrees, requiring a long time (often two 
hours) to get the butter, and then often would 
have to be put in the cooler after working, to 
harden before it could be printed.—[Edward 
Van Alstyne, New York. 


when we 


cream 














Notes on Brooder Chicks 


TEREY COUNTY, CAL. 


MRS E. E. DAYTON, MO 


Wave the brooder heated to about 95 degrees 
when the chickens are put into it. For the first 
few days the thermometer may be needed, but 
after that it will not be, as the actions of the 
chickens will indicate the amount of heat. If 
the brooder is too cold, the chickens will crowd; 
if too warm, they will lie all along the sides 
and as far apart as they can; if comforiable 
they will quietly nestle down and go to sleep. 

The first food may be the infertile eggs saved 
The addition of a little cracked 
also good. We get the cheapest grade 
costing 5 cents a pound by the mat, and 
feed for the first ten days. We have tried other 
have better success with rice than 
oats 


when testing. 
rice 18 


of rice, 


foods, but 
although cut and 
After ten days we com- 


One feed a cay 


with anything else, 
wheat are very good. 


mence to feed cracked wheat. 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER 
SSRI DEERE 


they will be able to go without any brooder 
heat at all. The brooder is cleaned every day. 
If their quarters are kept nice and ciean and 


they are fed and watered well they will be 
ready to market as broilers in about three 
months. They will weigh about 1% pounds, 


live weight, and be worth, on an average, here 
in California, $3 a dozen. This leaves the pro- 
ducer a net profit of at least $1.20 a dozen, an 
amount that pays well when quite a number 
can be raised at a time, with no more care 
than a very few would ordinarily demand. 





A Defective Brooder Remodeled. 


E. B. JONES, OLI0. 


I set 196 eggs under hens; hatched 117 chicks, 
or 59%. I put in 416 eggs in an incubator and 
hatched 207 chicks, or 49%. The incubator was 
much less trouble to manage than the hens, and 
the chicks in the brooder required less care 
than those with hens. Of the 324 chicks hatched, 


is placed in the bottom of the brooder, with 
2 sheet iron plate above the lamp and 1 inch 
below the Directly over the lamp and 
running through the floor is a tin pipe that 
conducts the heat from the piece of sheet iron. 
The heat strikes the hover above the chickens 
and is reflected back over them. This brooder 
works like a charm and will raise all healthy 
chickens. 


floor. 


I find that chicks reared in a brooder 
require more care in case of sudden storms to 
see that they are sheltered. They do not seem 
to know enough to seek protection, but will 
stand outside and even be drowned with shelter 
in reach, meuning regrettable loss. 


Hints to Beginners with Incubators, 


MRS M. F., CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y¥. 


I think the beginner is apt to overlook some 
of the incubator manufacturers’ rules and to 
emphasize others too much. To know just what 

to do in emergencies will often 





of cracked corn may also be 
given them. We never give 
them sloppy food. They will 


use the water as they want it. 
Bread crumbs, cold boiled pota- 
toes and carrots may be given 
them while for a 
change after the first week. We 
give them cold boiled meat often, 
strengthens them wonder- 


once in a 


as it 
f , but never feed raw meat. 

‘nother thing they must have 
in order to thrive is ail the let- 


tuce, grass or other vegetable, 
ereen, they can eat. This is 
a considerable amount. They 
will run a long time with a 
smal! crust of bread, or just 


around trying to get meat 
off a bone. It is poor economy 
to feed cheap food, as this will 
prove the most expensive in the 
long run. We feed five or six 

in the 
morning, at 9, 12, 3 and again 
After the 


times a day; say, at 6 
at 6 in the evening. 
chicks are two weeks old they 
may be fed three times a day 
only. We feed regularly, but 
never stuff. I don’t advise starv- 
ing them, but feed only as much 
as they will eat up clean, and no 








hatch. The fol- 
lowing notes are from my own 
experience, and will probably be 
found helpful to others: 

If, some chilly 


save a whole 


morning, you 
find the thermometer at 98 de- 
grees, turn the blaze a trifle 
higher and lay a lead pencil or 
some similar weight upon the 
disk valve over the chimney for 
a few moments. Leave the reg- 
ulator alone; you have adjusted 
it already. If tampered with it 
will have to be readjusted later 
or the eggs will become too 
warm. While rou wait sit down 
in an easy chair beside the ma- 
chine. If you go about any 
other business you may forget 
it a moment too long. 

AS soon as you see that the 
thermometer has raised, say, one 
degree, remove the weight and 
work. It will 
continue to go higher for a time 
when once started, and you won't 
have to wait for it to reach 103 
degrees. Incubators are slow 
things about changing, and 
should be so to guard against 
too sudden variations. But in 


fo about your 








more, at each meal. They need 
attention until they know 


enough to run to the brooder 





when they are cold. They soon , 

; : ‘ bronze breed. 
learn this, however. After they ; 

: ; forage. 
get lively we keep them out of as a two-year-old. 
the brooder, in the sunshine, as during the season. 
much as possible. This keeps 
them lively and well. We give them water 
from the very first, and never let them 


be without it 
drink. 


after they commence to 
They drink a very little at a time, but 
We use a common lard pail, with holes 


once 


often. 
punched about half an inch apart, just above 
the rim; after filling with water it is inverted 
in-a pie plate just a little wider all 
than the pail. The pan will keep full as long 
as there is any water in the pail, and will 
allow only just enough space for the chicks to 
put their bills in, when drinking. We keep a 
little broken charcoal within reach all the time. 

As they 


around 


grow we decrease the brooder heat 
gracually, until, when they are a month old, 


This bird was raised } 


Ile was pt 


A FIRST PRIZE TURKEY AT ST LOUIS 


} 


His dam had to her credit six blue ribbons, two as a pullet,*two asa yearling and two 


She recently scored 96 1-2 points, which was one of the highest scores made 


97 


I raised only 127, or a fraction less than 40%. 


The great loss was in the first lot of 63 incu- 
bator chicks, which were placed in a wrongly 
constructed brooder. This brooder, built 
plans published in a prominent poultry journal, 
proved defective. The lamp 
shelf outside and the heat was conducted in 
through pipes overhead with a sheet of tin laid 
over them to reflect the heat. A trial showed 
its defects. The floor was cold and the greatest 
heat was next the lamps, consequently the 


from 


very was ona 


chickens crowded to the warm end and were 
trampled to death. 

I tore it to pieces and reconstructed it, ac- 
cording to plans seen in this paper. 


The lamp 





iss Jennie Ferry of Missouri from a particularly fine strain of the 
paired for show by being fed on a simple ration of corn with some 


some cases one would like to 
hurry them a little. I have found 
this way to be the best for rais- 
ing the temperature, especially 
at hatching time, when we are 
forbidden to open the doors. 
Sometimes the moisture pans 
get empty, or something hap- 
pens in the egg chamber that you feel you must 
have a hand in. Hold the valve down a mo- 
open the door and do wish 
and 


ment; what you 


as quickly as possible, close the door, 
leave the valve down a few 
You will find by watching the thermometer that 


the temperature has not fallen, and that you 


moments longer. 


have not injured the new hatched chicks by 
chilling them. 

In case the eggs get too warm be sure to 
take them out, turn them and leave the door 
open while doing so. Then place them back 
and lower the blaze. Perhaps also the regu- 
lator may need readjusting. Be sure, however, 
before you make a change. Th~ turning of 






WHAT DO YOU SAY? 


Several hundred thousand farmers say that 
the best investment they ever made wag 
when they bought an 


Electric "vy... 


Low wheels, wide tires; easy work, light draft. 
We'll sell you a set of the best steel wheels 
pede for your old wagon. Spoke united with 

guaranteed not to break nor work loose. 
Pe = for our catalogue and save money. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86, Quincy, fil. 








t | 5-2 For 
200 Eg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
on Write for catalog to-day. 








ChicksWellHatched | 
Are Half Sold 


To be profitable an incubator 
must hatch chicks to average 
a of fertile cess 


good, 

chicks ethat 

will ive and + AY tur- 
ity. That’s w ee 


SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR 


t tod vente DATS 
i a. on 5 
TRIAL, with &100,000.00 & Years Guarantee. 
Operates with halfthe ofl and halfthe trouble others 
do, High percentage hatches, hatched early, that 
livean Dy a money. Dead chicks are o loss. 
The best recan’t core rly hatched chickens. 
Our 120.EGG ING UB complete with all fix- 
tures, delivered, all a oa to any $10 
jnee east of the Rocky poqgmtainn for only 
rite for free catalogue today and learn why Sure 
Stohes make money while others lose money. 
SURE HATCH INOUBATOR COMPANY. 
8522 Clay Genter, Neb. 18522 Indianapolis, Ind. 


SAFE SIDE 


pt gyn failure by buying un- 
nes, For many years 


at Successful 
Incubators & Brooders 


Pome geen the standard. Bestresults with! east care. 
{ncubator, poultry and poultry supply catalogue 
REE. Poultry paper one year 10 cents. 

Des Moines Incubator Co., Dept. 104, Des Moines, ia. 

















It saved his chickens 
Pratts Powdered Lice Killer. 


Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





POULTRY PAYS 


When 
a ineland Incubators 


Hatch them 


“Pineland Brooders i 
"Fi idelity Food = rocas thom 


Send for Concise Catalog. 
PINELAND INCUBATOR AND BROODER.©O. 
Box EE, Jamesburg, N. J. 











Poultry Pays »,. profits 


if you use ** The World's Standard 
Hatcher,’’ the 


ERS 


ator. 

Your money bee if itdoes not satisfy. 
ey pyran and poultry guide, 212 pages 
oa ) 500iltustrations. Free, if you send ad- 
resses of two friends who keep Aa poultry and 

mention this paner. Address nearest office. 

orrnense INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Now York, Kansas City or San Francisco. 


SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
on POULTRY 


and almanac for 1905, contains 224 
ages, with many finc eolored plates of 

fowls ~~ life. Ittells all about chickens, 

their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
JNCUBATORS and how to operate them. 

All about poultry houses and how to build 

ay — It’s really an encyclopadia of chicken- 

om. Youneedit. Price only 15¢ 

c. c. SHOEMAKER, Box S12, FREEPORT, iS 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
arquette Building, - Chicago, Il, 











| best laying strain. 


| 


| England, 





POULTRY AND BEES 


It prevents the 
the shell and 
of killing it. An 
106 or 107 degrees 


the eggs is important. 
germ from adhering 
lessens the chance 

accidental raise to 

for a short time may do no real harm, 
but is of course to be avoided. In 
one of my recent hatches the regulator 
had been improperly adjusted, the disc 
having been lowered flat on the chim- 
ney top. This raised the temperature 
to 110 degrees, where it remained an 
hour, perhaps more. It would have 
seemed useless to continue with the 
hatch, but the eggs we turned, and 
the machine cooled. Testing three days 
later proved about 50% of the germs 
to be still alive. They 


developed till 
hatching time, when about 36% of the 
whole ‘number hatched. The chicks at 
a week old are continuing to thrive. 
Such accidents to be carefully 
avoided, but one likes to know what 
to do in case they 


ur. 

Again, when turning the eggs for the 
last time on the 18th day, be 
sure to take out the removable slide in 
the front of the tray, so that the chicks 
may drop into the nursery below. At 
this time also fill the moisture pans 
full of warm water. Otherwise you 
may put it off too long and find that 
the hatch has begun with no moisture 
and with no means. for the newly 
hatched to reach the nursery. Opening 
the door after the eggs are pipped is 
risky, even when the temperature of 
the room is high. The chicks that 
have pipped the shell may die, be- 
cause of the chill. But in case it is 
absolutely necessary to open the door, 
I find it best to do as above explained. 
It is best to fill the lamp in the after- 
noon, as the blaze is regulated and the 
temperature well established by bed- 
time. On cold nights and at hatching 
time, it is wise to look at the machine 
ence or twice during the night. Place 
no more than 60 chicks in any of the 
two room brooders. 


to 


re 


are 


do occ 





Egg Laying ( Competition. 


In the utility poultry clubs’ recent 
egg laying contest at Royston, Herts, 
the main object sought was 
not to determine the best breed, but the 
Good laying is far 
less a quality of breed than of strain. 
The covered the 16 poorest 
weeks of r, October 10 to Jan 29. 

The number of eggs laid in the vari- 
ous pens, in all, and each contain- 
ing four pullets, hatched in 1904, is 


contest 
the yea 


or 
ov 


} summarized as follows The only three 


pens with records above 200 eggs were 
White Leghorn, 245 eggs; White La- 
Bresse, 240: White Wyandotte, 226. The 
other pens were respectively: White 
Wyandotte, 187, 180, 154, 150, 143, 137, 134, 
125, 113, 101, 87 and 82; White Leghorn, 
178 and 148; Buff Orpington, 175, 145, 
138, 137, 134, 114, 84 and 82; Salmon Fa- 
verolle, 141 and 145; Black Langshan, 
141; White Orpington, 155; Gold Wyan- 
dotte, 153, 115, 111 and 76; Black Leg- 
horn, 136: Black Orpington, 131; Speck- 
led Sussex, 123, 


Packing and Shipping Bees. 


HERMAN, BERGEN COUNTY, N J. 





F. G. 


A subscriber wants to know when he 
can move his bees, and how he should 
pack them for shipment. The manner 
of packing depends somewhat upon the 
kind of hive, and to some extent on the 
season of the year. Bees can be 
shipped at any time during the flying 
If the weather is comparative- 
ly cool, as in spring and fall, they do 
not need so much ventilation as 
through the warm months. There is lit- 
tle danger, however, of giving too much 
ventilation at any time. Just how the 
ventilation can best be given depends 
upon the hive, but with almost any hive 
the entire top can be covered with wire 
cloth, to make the colony safe against 
smothering. If the weather is hot, the 
bees need a supply of’ water on their 
journey. This may be given by means 


season. 


¢ pany of Cincinnati, 
‘Americans who can rest assured that 


of a sponge or 
with water and placed on top of the 
frames. 

If. the hive contains loose-hanging 
frames, these must in some way be 
made fast. This may be done by driv- 
ing nails through the ends of the top 
bars down into the end of the hive, but 
the nails should not be driven in to 
their entire depth. The heads must be 
left projecting so they can be drawn 
with a claw hammer. 
the cars, the frames must run parallel 
with the track: on a wagon, they 
should run crosswise. 


Set Hens Early. 


B. P. WAGNER, MISSOURI, 


The young chicks should be hatched 
as evenly as possible. Aim to set all 
your hens early and all at one time. 
When they are set, first one and then 
another, the older ones often tramp 
upon and run over the others. Let the 
chicks stay in the nest for about a day 
after hatching and then place them end 
the mother hen in a good warm coop, 
which has been well disinfected. 

When you set the hens, skrinkle the 
nest with ashes and insect powder and 
when you take the chicks from the nest 
sprinkle them with a little of the pow- 
der. Keep plenty of grit before them, 
also let them have plenty of space. As 
they get older feed them wheat, rye, 
corn and small grain. 





Poultry Regulations Proposed—A 
number of leading poultry dealers met 
in New York recently to take action 
against the bill introduced in the as- 
sembly by Assemblyman Thonet. The 
object of this measure is to restrict the 
sale of dressed poultry to the first six 
days after killing, unless it ‘‘shall have 


a roll of rags saturated ! 


When placed on | 





been properly dressed by the removal | 


of its crop and entrails.” Such a Dill 
if it became a law would, it is contend- 
ed, ruin the dressed poultry business. 
A similar 
the Massachusetts legislature. The 
dealers appointed a committee to look 
into the matter. 


Keep an Account of each poultry 
flock. The price received for birds and 
eges is not all profit. The book will 
show details such as interest on invest- 
ment in poultry houses, incubators, etc, 
cost of hatching, rearing, feed, market- 
ing, etc, and then the margin of profit. 
Such accounts furnish the surest means 
to learn the annual profits of the bus- 
iness, to improve on economical prac- 
tices and to show other people what 
can actually be done. 


The Story of a Success—Every great 
industry has back of it the life 
some giant factor or power, 


bill has been introduced in | 








$360 it PROFIT 


IN FEEDING 
ONE TON TO YOUR 
CATTLE OR HOGS, 


One Hondred Pounds will make you $18.00 net profit. 
“International Stock Food’? with the World Famous 
Line—3 FEEDS for ONE CENT—is known every where. 
It is prepared from high class omens Roots, Herbs, 
Seeds and Barks and purifies the blood, tones’ up and 
permanently strengthens the entire system, Cures 
and Prevents Disease and isa remarkable aid to Diges- 
tion and Assimilation so that each animal wi!lgain 
more pounds from allgrain eaten. We positively 
guarantee thatone ton of “International Stock Food’’ 
will make you $360.00 net profit, over ite cost, in 
extra growth and Quick Fattening of Cattle or Hogs 
in Winter, Spring, Summer or Fall and at the same 
time keep your stock Healthy and Extra Vigorous. 
Guaranteed to Fatten Your Stock in 80 Days less 
time and tosave grain, Ifitever fails the use will not 
cost you acent. “International Sioeck Food” issplendid 
for all kinds of Breeding Stock and is universally 
acknowledged as the leading high class medicated 
stock food of the world. It is equally good for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs. 
Endorsed by over Two Million Farmers and One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dealers who always selliton a‘‘Spot 
Cash Guarantee” to Refund Your Money if itever 
fails for any recommended use. Guaranteed to Save 
3 Quarts of Oats Every Day for Each Work, Carriage 
or Driving Horse. The $150,000 Champion, Dan Patch 
1:56, eats “International ‘Stock Food’? Every Day. 
DAN PATCH mailed FREE 
eI? you Name This Paper and State the Number of 
Stock You Own we wil) mail you FREE a Beautiful 
Colored Lithograph of our World Famous Champion 
Stallion Dan Patch 1°56. Itis printed in 6 Brilliant 
Colors andi s 21 by 28 inches. See our Large Adver- 
tisements or Write Direct to Our Office. We employ 
an office force of 235 with 125 ty — and all 
correspondence is answered promptl 
G2" Also Write Usfor Any Desired Tntermation. “ea 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD GO., 
—E— Minn. ed neal 




















KEEPERS! 


FOR sample copy 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
fiietine & Catalogue of Bee SUpplies 
Valuable book on Bees ated free to each 
one who mentions this paper 

THE A. 1. ROUT OU., Medina, 0. 





Your Hens Will Lay 


twice as well if you usea 


Marn’s hec-: Bone Cutter 


rig 

Ten days free t © money in advance. 
Cates #. free. 

F.W.Mann Co.,Boz 10Nilford, Mass. 


GET 
MORE 
EGGS 








of | 
the man | 


who either originated or expanded the | 


business. H. C. 
the Ohio Carriage Manufacturing com- 
is among 


the record of their lives will have suc- 
cess marked upon it. He started in 
business upon his own initiative, and 
worked on original lines. Wearing 
qualities, material and workmanship, 
combined with absolute fair play, con- 
stitute the motto of Mr Phelps in his 
business of making vehicles. As a re- 
sult the “Split Hickory” carriages and 
wagons turned out by the Ohio Car- 
riage Manufacturing company are 
world famous. If you are in need of a 
vehicle, send a postal card to the Ohio 
Carriage Manufacturing company, Sta- 
tion 5, Cincinnati, O, and they will 
send you their beautiful illustrated 
catalog of vehicles and harnesses. Men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement 
in this paper, and you will receive 
prompt attention. 


Good Hatching follows good scratch- 
ing. Exercise is essential. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A ws 


Phelps, president of | 


those | 0nd’ 5.00 





A Free Book About 


Incubators 


For your own sake don’t buy an incubator 
until you read our It is written by 
the man who knows most about incubating 
—a man who devoted 23 years to the prob- 
lem. It tells vital factsthat you must know 
to a wisely—facts you would not think of. 
It tells of Racine Incubators and Brooders, 
of course, but whether you buy ours or 
another, the facts areimportant. The man 
who writes the book made the Racine Incu- 
ator. When you learn what he knows you 
will want his machine, we think. The 

is free—write today for it. Remember, We 
Pay the Freight. Address 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box gg , Racine, Wis, 
Warehousee: Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul 














HATCH EVERY ECC USED 
Will it do it? Ask our 
rs. W. F. Graham, R. F. 
Hartford, Ja. ; Mrs. Erie Brack, Havensville, 
~— Send for FREE catalogue, giving those 
ny wn State. 
Let ond ie. 30 DAYS’ TRI IAL. 
_Buckege incubator Co. 
x 8B, 


| 50-egg size 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 








Large 
Illustrated Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog. The style has 
been much.improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists along the lines of agri- 
culture and allied subjects have been added, 
including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W. A. 
Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W, Johnson, 
A. 8S. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, 
CG L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 


It contains a detailed description of the most 
Tfecent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may pre- 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all applying 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing, 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
.Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
































Desirable Fruit Packages. 





The attractiveness of a package adds 
much to the value of the fruit or vege- 
tables contained 
in it. It is not an 
uncommon saying 
among commis- 
Sion men and re- 
tailers that ‘‘the 
package sells the 
product.” The 
package must be 
suitable not only to the kind of produce 
it contains, but to the market. Pack- 
" and packing are therefore two of 
ost important tricks of the trade. 
hem depends to a very large ex- 








-QT BERRY CRATE, 





te the difference between profit and 
lo 
points to be sought in a package, 
be for apples or raspberries, 
al isonable 
| thess, 
s d i- 
y. These 
] ts are clearly 
evident in the 
: ican fruit 
| iges, of 





h there are 


desizus, S!X-BASKET CARRIER. 
sigus, 


s e as nearly ideal as can be devised. 
Undesirable ones will undoubtedly dis- 
r whenesufficient experience has 


‘ mined which styles are best suited 
rtain products. This trend js al- 
evident in the widely grown and 
d fruits; they have the fewest 
of pa Strawberries are 

1 in quart boxes; apples most- 

Such packages become 


kages, 


irrels. 

rd. The styles in which they are 
Iso soon become fixed and dis- 
for certain districts. The three 

ted herewith are taken as 


six-basket carrier is of compara- 
recent introduction. It is merely 
slat crate like the strawberry 
but usually lighter and just large 
to hold six small veneer bas- 

] . 1 containing about four quarts. 
\ e splint partition separates the 
baskets from the upper 

The package is very neat, light, 

é handled and inexpensive. It is 
to the better grades of fruits 

3s, plums, mangoes, per- 

s, tomatoes and peppers. For 

s it is the most popular pack- 
southeastern United States. 

32-quart berry crate, which is 

more popular than crates of 

other sizes, is built of 
strips of strong, light 
wood nailed and clamp- 
ed at the corners. It is 
probably as often made 
for gift purposes as for 
return. Usually it has 
a hinged top. It is es- 
pecially popular in 
“BARREL western New York. The 
MPE express companies re- 
such crates free when the haul is 
fruits shipped in these 
es are gooseberries, currants, black- 





Other 


ries and dewberries as well as brus- 
Raspberries are usually 
marketed in pint boxes; otherwise the 
package is the same. The splint half 
barrel hamper is made of thin but 
tough veneer tacked to a circular base 
ébout 14 inch thick and hooped with 

eer and wire. The top,” made of 
eparate and of heavier material, is 
red on when.the hamper is filled. 


els sprouts. 


This is the favorite package in the 
trucking section of the southeastern 
s for lettuce, beans, peas and other 


bulky produce. 
———— 


Good Weights—A friend raised 22 
light Brahma chicks, which at 61 days 
old weighed a total of 53 pounds 10 
ounces; when100 days old they weighed 
107 pounds. This fact is a whole chap- 
ter in rapid growth.—[I. K. Felch, mia- 


COMMERCIAL 


Prosperous Outlook for Sugar Beet Prices. 





Prices to be paid growers for sugar 
beets, campaign of 1905-6, are generally 
fixed and are here stuted by American 
Agriculturist, following our inquiries 
just made of every factory to be oper- 
ated next fall. Responses are not all 
in, but enough to warrant the general 
and satisfactory statement that grow- 
ers will receive fully as much for beet. 
as last season; in occasional instances 
slightly more. 

Colorado, nearly a pioneer, and a 
foremost beet sugar state, claims a full 
acreage this season. The uniform price 
to be paid for beets throughout Color- 
ado, irrespective of sugar content and 
purity, is $5 per ton of 2000 pounds. 

An instance of better prices being 
paid producers is reported at Grand 
Island, Neb, where growers are offered 
$5 per ton, an increase of 50 cents over 
last season. In spite of the local set- 
back given the sugar beet industry by 
the removal of the Norfolk factory, in 
recent years the general situation in 
Nebraska is satisfactory and there is 
talk of the state securing a new sugar 
plant within the next year or so. 

Along the Snake river valley in Idaho, 
the campaign the coming season should 
be notable. The plant at Blackfoot is 
contracting for 7000 acres at $4.50 per 
ton. Prices in both Idaho and Oregon 
for 1905 are identical with those for the 
preceding year. The Spokane factory 
in Washington gives the very satisfac- 
tory price of $5.25 per ton of beets this 
season. 

As we cross the Mississippi from west 
to east, it is evident that last year’s 
range of quotations for sugar beets is 
fully sustained. This is particularly 
true in Michigan. “Reports from all 
factories in that state are not yet in, 
but comprehensive returns have been 
received. These show that the general 
contract price is around $4.50 per ton 
for 12% beets. At Lansing, however, 
where between 6000 and 8000 acres are 
expected, $4.75 per ton will be paid this 
season. At Menomonee, Wis, $5 per ton 
is the contract price for sugar beets. 

At Fremont, O, where a generous 
acreage is in sight, growers are signing 
contracts at $5 per ton. Although New 
York state last year suffered the loss 
of one of her beet sugar factories, 
which was removed to Idaho because, 
as was claimed by the Officials, they 
could not secure sufficient acreage and 
co-operation on the part of farmers, the 
remaining well equipped plant at 
Lyons expects to do a big business this 
The acreage there is estimated 
growers will receive $5 


season. 
around 6000; 
per ton. 


Promised Heavy Clover Seed Trade. 








This month should witness more ac- 
tivity in clover seed. .Generally, March 
is the period of heavy shipments from 
seed centers to the farms. The present 
season, owing to very cold weather 
during January and February, prelim- 
inary purchases of clover seed by 
farmers throughout the country were 
exceedingly light. Dealers say as a 
result this will throw an unusually 
large business into March and April. 
The important clover seed market of 
Toledo, O, last March shipped out 29,- 
600 bags and the same month during 
the preceding year 40,300 bags. 

Prevailing prices for clover seed at 
various market centers this season are 
relatively high. Dealers throughout 
northern and_~ eastern states say 
the outlook is for a _ healthy de- 
mand for clover seed this. spring, 
in spite of the fact that prices 
gre high. Toledo quotations for No 2 
red are about $7.50 per bushel, alsike 
$6.25 to $6.80. Owing to the buying 
movement of clover seed starting so 
late this year, the season will be short, 
for farmers must get ready for sowing 
within the next few weeks. 

Naturally, big crops of clover seed at 





AGRICULTURE 


home and low’ prices would stimulate 
exports, but this is not an invariable 
rule. In the crop year 1897-8, when 
the spring price of clover seed was less 
than 6 cents per pound, we -exported 
31,000,000 pounds at an average value of 
6.7 cents. It is notable, however, that 
in the crop season 1893-4, when the 
market price of clover seed was 2 to 3 
cents per pound higher, our foreign 
shipments were 45,000,000 pounds, at an 
average value of 10 cents per pound. 
The actual needs of Europe for clover 
seed often prove a greater factor with 
regard to our exports than do our do- 
mestic prices, 
MOVEMENT OF CLOVER SEED BY YEARS. 


[Price quotations are per 100 pounds at 
Chicago. ] 





Yrended -—Prices— Exporits——, 
June 30 Oct1l Marl Lbs Avvalplb 
ee $11.75 $12.50 $8,526,724 10.1¢ 
1903-4....... 10.60 10.90 6,440,000 9.3 
1903-3... 9.50 11.80 15,522,000 9.9 
1901-2....... 8.25 8.7 7,257,000 8.0 
—, 10.00 10.75 12,000,000 8.8 
ee 7.25 6.10 19,980,000 6.3 
a 5.30 5.15 31,155,000 6.7 
ee 8.25 7.50 13.042, 7.7 
1893-4......2. 9.25 8.85 45,418,000 10. 
1892-3....... 10.25 13.25 8,189,000 12.1 
1890-1....... 6.85 7.50 20,774,000 7.6 

+Seven months, July 1, 14, to Jan 31, 
1905. 


How to Sell Small Fruits Profitably. 


Cc. L. RUSSELL, WINDSOR COUNTY, VT. 





[This article was a prize winner in Am- 
erican Agriculturist’s recent contest on How 
to market farm produceto best advantage.) 

I will try and tell you how I succeed- 
ed in marketing my products. The late 
freeze a year ago left me not an apple. 
For several years I have been growing 
small fruit, making raspberries a spe- 
cialty at first; later adding currants, 
blackberries and strawberries. I handle 
most of them myself, but in the hight 
of a good season employ another team, 

The farm is located four miles from 
the college town of Hanover, with sev- 
eral thriving villages within seven or 
eight miles. I started out with the idea 
of selling such fruit as I would like to 
buy myself and giving good measure. 
Charged a good price for first-class 
fruit and guaranteed every basket. 
TI aimed to get the berries to my cus- 
tomers as soon as possible after picking 
and remove leaves, bugs, sticks, Over- 
ripe or bitten berries from the baskets. 

I prefer my customer to empty the 
baskets upon delivery. I find that a 
new customer always looks at the fruit 
in the bottom of the basket. I leave 
some of the nicest fruit in the bottom. 
If a customer pours out a basket of 
fruit and it is bad for any cause, they 
get another for nothing. In this way 
I have built up a trade that has so 
far defied competition. 

PLEASED CUSTOMERS PAY. 

When there is a glut in the market, it 
is a boon to have a set of customers 
that you are sure of. Of course there 
are times when you will have some 
fruit that is overripe, soft from wet 
weather, or out of condition in some 
way. This fruit I never sell to my 
best trade. There are plenty of people 
that will buy heavily if they can get 
it cheap enough. I keep these in mind 
and when I have a load of this kind 
1 sell them the fruit for just what it 
is worth. Often it is just as good for 
canning, if used at once, and they are 
very glad to get it. 

A knowledge of canning, making 
jelly, etc, helps sales many times. 
Summing it all up, I think to sell his 
produce one must be a good judge of 
fruit, know how to handle and get it 
to consumer in clean, attractive shape, 
and give good measure. This done, 
there will be no trouble in selling all 
the good fruit that a man can raise. 
I have sold fruit for ten years and 
never yet carried home a basket of 
berries. In one season I disposed of 
6000 baskets of red, black, yellow and 
purple raspberries. 

=_ 

“I saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 
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TALKS 
PLAYS 
SINCS 


TRY tH VICTOR 
At y 


b Moltia 
Home 





No Money 
In Advance 


Special Offer to Readers of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


To any honest farmer or other honest person who wil} 
Qscure us of his responsibility, we will ship 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Our Victor Royal Talking Machine 
and your choice of one dozen Victor 
Records. (Lowest net cash price every- 
where $20.) 

If not satisfactory, return machine by ex- 
press at our expense and we charge you 
nothing; the trial is free. 

But we know you will be more than pleased 
to keep the VICTOR—and—if, after 48 hours’ 
trial at your home, it is satisfactory send us 
$5; balance of 815 payable in 6 installments of 


$2.50 AMONTH 


No bother with C. 0. D. 
Remember No guarantee from third 
parties; no lease or chattel mortgages; no 
interest charged on payments. We will trust 
any responsible person to pay as agreed. 


#20 is the lowest net price at which a genu- 
ine Victor Talking Machine and one dozen 
Victor Records can be bought today _ 
where and the Victor is the best there is. 
Do not confuse this with toy machines. This 
instrument has a spring motor, oak cabinet 
and the best reproducer made. It will play 
any disc records. Anybody can play it. 


TALKS! LAUGHS! SINGS! PLAYS! 


You can hear the best bands, choruses, 
operas, soloists, comic songs, comic recita- 
tions, etc., allin yourown home. Write to 
for free catalogue and list of 2000 records. 


The Talking Machine Company, 
107 Madison Street, Dept. 132, Chicago, Ul. 
FRE to those who already own a Victor; 98 

of our new soft tone, non-scratching 
needles. Write for free sample package. Char- 
ges prepaid on Victor and Edison Records. 











POTATO MACHINERY. 


Protit comes onlyby using practicaland mod- 
ern Potato Implements. 


Wre Make Them. 

Machines to quickly and economically cut and 

lant the seed, fertilize the soil, opray the w- 

@ vines for bugs and blight and barvest and 
assort the tubers. Th ds of cust in 
every State in the Union and twenty foreign 
countries. 30 years the favorite. Valuable il- 
lustrated catalogue free. Contains “How and 
When to Spray” table forallcrops. Write Dow. 

ASPINWALL MFC. COMPANY 

Dept.A . 26 Sabin St., Jack 


LAND ROLLE 


Get catalogue of 1, 2, 3 & 4 horse 
Tread Powers, Sweep 














ané Gasoline Engines, 
3 to 25 horse, mounted or stationery, etc. 


THE MESSINGER MFG, CO,, Tatamy, Pa. 









STUMP PULLERS 


Seven Sizes 


$g7yso. 
p? 7 
Ocers W.SmITH GRuBBER Cc 








PAY THE FREIGHT 
#e= CATALOG 


A. FREE 


LACROSSE WIS 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on sditorial Page. 





BINDER 


HANDLING THE 


The New Century Binder 
will do a bigger day’s work with 
less strain on man and beast 
than any other binder. Turns 
out neater and cleaner bundles; 
never skips or drags. Handles 
heavy crops as easily as .ght, 
tangledrycas readily asstraight. 


HARVESTING 
MACHINERY 


has harvested crops in every corner of the civilized world and has proven its 


superiority by a steady test of over half a century. 


Send for our handsome 


booklet, showing complete line of machinery with every detail fully explained, 
We will also tell you of the nerrest dealer where you can inspect them, 
Repairs furnished for Walter A. Wood machinery of any date, no matter 
how antiquated. Full stocks carried at all central points. 
WALTER A. WOOD MOWING AND REAPING MACHINE CO., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
Oldest Independent Manufacturers of Harvesting Machinery in the World, 








SIZES 

3 to 13% feet 
Agents 
a Wanted. 


erizing Harrow 


’Clod Crusher and Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


best pulverizer—cheapest 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 

all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
s, steel and wrought iron 

i —indestructible, 

Catalog and booklet, 
“Anideal Harrow” by 
Henry Stewart sent freee 


The 


E deliver fo. b. at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Portland, ee 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer,® Millington, New*Jersey. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICAGO. 240-244 7th Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth Stu 


MANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th I a 


P 


L LE, KY. Cor. 
ASE MENTION THIS PAPLRE. 


Water end W. Gay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 





Ls 


Syracuse Hillside Plow 


Equally adapted to hillside and level land plowing, leaving it without ridges 
or dead furrows, and holds as easily as any flat land plow. The Steel Truss 
Beam gives lightness and strength. Handles side-shift with each turn and 


adjust for height, 


Jointer is practically uncloggable, and acts 


automatically. Colters furnished, The Lever Shifting Clevis 


quickly changes the draft line. 


Made in two sizes, 


with Steel or Chilled Moldboards and Cast Shares, 


Syracuse agent or write us. 


Nothing has been left undone for making this 

plow the model of its class, Call on the 

SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Syracuse, Bi. ¥. 
al 





DRILLING 
Machines 


WEL 


Over 70 sizes an@ styles, for drilling either deep or 


@hallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
@trong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
te them easily, Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Wo 
(Freight 


THIS GREAT PUMP): 
FRE to a few FARM and 


HOME OWNERS in 
each County. We want you as a part- 
ner in our great manufacturing business, 
Write for our free offer to-day. Agents 
wanted. 
PENN. 
42 Broapwar, 





PUMP COMPANY, 
New York City 


We Make Cuts 


DESIGNS 

HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
ELECTROTYPES 


Moderate Price 








PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Clipper Lawn Mowers 


No, 1—12 in. $5.00 
No, 2—15 In. $6.00 
No. 3—18 in. $7.00 
No, 4—21 In, $8.00 


will cut short 
grass, tall 
grass and 
weeds. If your 
dealers have 
not them, here 
is the price. 
Send draft or 
money order. 








power. 

proportion. Neves injures a horse. — 
or trong, safe, 

Toreea Always ready. Two Norse size $100. 


catalogue. 
r Mfg. Co. Bor 13, Cobleskiil, ¥.7. 








SOIL 


Using Fertilizers on Truck Crops. 
W. F. ALLEN, WICOMICO, COUNTY, MD. 
I first became interested in the use 
of commercial fertilizers about 15 years 
ago and used them principally on 
strawberry plants at that time. I have 
since used fertilizers quite freely on 
cantaloupes, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, etc. I use commercial 
fertilizers exclusively on swees pota- 
toes, tomatoes, white potatoe out on 
strawberry plants, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, etc, I combine them with sta- 
ble manure. 

I have found the following very de- 
sirable: Potato manure, costing $40 per 
ton, for potatoes analyzing 4% to 5% 
ammonia, 8 to 10% phosphoric acid, and 
6 to 8% potash. For strawberries, a 
brand cost $39 per ton and analyzing 4 
to 5% ammonia, 9 to 10% phosphoric 
acid and 3 to 4% potash. This is usu- 
ally applied on strawberries that are 
set and sold for plants only. For straw- 
berries, which I fruit, and other small 
fruits, I use a fertilizer costing $41 per 
ton and analyzing 2 to 3% ammonia, 
7 to 9% phosphoric acid, and 10 to 12% 
potash. For cantaloupes, cucumbers 
and other truck crops the brand cost 
$43 per ton and analyzes 6 to 8% am- 
monia, 8 to 10% phosphoric acid and 6 
to 8% potash. This gives very satis- 
factory results. 

The figures given above are retail 
prices, which are scaled somewhat, as 
I buy large quantities. All my ferti- 
lizers are put in with a fertilizer dis- 
tributer at the time of planting, except 
on small fruits and vines. Some time 
in September or October I use about 
500 to 1000 pounds per acre on most 
crops. I believe farmers could use fer- 
tilizers to better advantage if they gave 
more attention to the subject. It is one 
that needs careful study, and every 
farmer should be an experimenter to 
a certain extent and keep careful rec- 
ords of his experiments. While at- 
tending horticultural meetings and in- 
stitutes one can get a great deal of in- 
formation, if he is not afraid to ask 
questions. If backwerd about speak- 
ing in public, a question box is always 
provided, so that there is no excuse for 
a farmer not being thoroughly posted 
on the fertilizer question. 


A New Book for Farmers. 

THE Potato. Its Cultivation, Growth 
and Development, Sprays and Spray- 
ing, Harvesting and Storing, Produc- 
tion, Transportation and Marketing. 
By Samuel Fraser, Assistant Agron- 
omist, Cornell university. Illustrat- 
ed. 5x7 inches. 200 pages. Cloth. 
Price 75 cents. Orange Judd Co, New 
York. 

This book is destined to rank as a 
standard work upon potato culture. 
While the practical side has been em- 
phasized, the scientific part has not 
been neglected, and the information 
given is of value both to the grower 
and the student. In the preparation of 
this work the author has drawn large- 
ly upon the reports and bulletins fur- 
nished by the-American agricultural 
experiment stations during the past 15 
years and upon any European data 
which he has felt to be of sufficient 
value to warrant their introduction. 
This, in addition to the author’s wide 
experience in potato culture, both com- 
mercially and experimentally, in Great 
Britain and in this country, furnished 
excellent material and renders him well 
fitted, for the work. 

The book is essentially a manual for 
the potato grower. The description of 
the potato, its characteristics and bo- 
tanical relations are passed over with 
@ brief note, while the subject of roots 
of potatoes receives a more extended 
notice on account of their importance 
and relationship to methods of tillage. 
The questions related to soils are «bly 
handled, due regard being given ta the 





soils are better 
than others The impor- 
tant problems in regard to soil ur- 
rangement, as subsoiling, plowing and 
fitting the land, constitutes a chapter, 
The importance of a rotation of crops 
is shown, with an account of the value 
of cover crops in various places. The 
problems of manuring and fertilizing 
are fully discussed. The importance of 
the different ingredients in the plant's 
economy is shown, and the results 
which have obtained in fertilizer 
trials are given. Attention is directed 
to the value of water and of barn ma- 
nures, and the methods of purchasing, 
mixing and applying fertilizers are ce- 
scribed in simple language. A chapter 
is devoted to the consideration of seed 
potatoes and the question of whole and 
cut sets, the best size of seed to plant, 
the best methods of planting and the 
influence of depths of planting upon 
the depths at which the tubers will 
form. The questions which arise in 
connection with the cultivation of the 
crop, and why we cultivate at all, are 
discussed. One of the most important 
chapters in the book is that on varie- 
ties, in which the points going to make 
up a good variety are treated upon in 
detail. , 

The life history and methods of « 
trolling many of the and 
sects which attack potatoes are gi\ 
and a chapter is devoted to the impor- 
tant questions of sprays and spraying. 
The and methods of hir- 
vesting and storing potatoes, and s» 
of the problems relating to product on, 
transportation and marketing, 
description of the metnods 
packages used, and the farm valu: 
potatoes, are handled@ in separate ch 
ters. These are succeeded by one uj) n 
the methods used in breeding new vui- 
rieties, and chemical composition ani 
feeding value of potatoes. The bo» is 
amply illustrated by photographs d 
drawings, nearly all of which were 
made expressly for this work by the 
author. Taken all in all, it is the most 
complete, reliable and authoritative 
book on the potato ever published in 
America. 
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Fertilizer Experiences. 

My father was an unbeliever and I 
had to buy sparingly until he was con- 
vinced that commercial fertilizers pay. 
When drilling rye one fall on rolling 
land, some parts of which were a liitle 
too flat and low for good rye, I turned 
the fertilizer on and off several] times 
on the low spots, and finally left a 
whole bout without any. The next June 
I took father for a walk through the 
rye. He soon noticed something wrong 
and asked what it was. There was 
four times the rye and straw where ti 
fertilizer was used. Again, my man in 
drilling a piece of black, loamy ‘oil 
that had previously had very good cab- 
bage upon it, did not get fertilizer 
enough in the box to go a full bout, 
for several bouts. The field was 4 
laughable sight. There were 
where more than four times the rye and 
straw grew, and even the hay the fol- 
lowing year showed the mistake.—|A 
Cc. Abrams, Albany County, N Y. 

in August, 1903, I seeded 11 acre 
tato ground to grass, using no fert.lizer 
except what was left over from a crop 
of potatoes. The season of 1901 % 
very unfavorable for hay, but this fi 
yielded 28 loads.—[Alexis E. Woolman 
Cumberland County, N J. 

I aim to grow a crop that 
cleared off early, so as to have plenty 
of time for a catch crop. I keep the 
ground covered at all times with a 
growing crop, so that every time I plow 
I have something to turn under. By 
this method commercial fertilizer does 
its best work, land improves at the 
same time and more and better crops 
are produced.—f, H. Ballinger, Trum- 
bull County, O. 
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Handling Draft Horses in England. 


W. S. SPARK, ENGLAND. 





In selecting a heavy draft mare for 
breeding purposes you should get one 
well ribbed and wide, with length, 
depth, ample heart room and a good 
onstitution. The foals often take after 
their dams in constitution and stam- 
ina. It is highly necessary, therefore, 
to select mares possessing these quali- 
fic iti ns, 

The head and neck should be set on 
good sloping shoulders, the quarters be 
big and muscular, and above all, she 
should have good legs and feet. The 
feet should be of good size, sound, 
open ones, not abnormally large, but 
hollow below, with strong heels and 
thick, tough crusts. Big, flat, over- 
crown feet are often weak, and the 
first place where a heavy horse is likely 
to go wrong, if overtaken by any seri- 
ous illness. 

It depends greatly on the make and 
shape of the mare as to the stallion you 
should mate her with. You must al- 
ways try to find a stallion which pos- 
sesses in a marked degree the good 
cualities the mare is deficient in. In 
the selection of a stallion the most par- 
ticular attention must be paid to the 
size, quality and formation of his limbs 
nd locomotive orgrns, He should in 
the first place have si:nilar feet to those 
1 have stated his mare should have, 
nd his knees and hocks should be 


\ horse with weak and badly devel- 
oped tendons, stuck up close against his 

non bones, always measures badly 
below the knees, and consequently is 
very liable to suffer from sprains and 
contraction of the back tendons. A 
tallion should always have = strong, 
muscular arms and thighs, and power- 
ful, wide quarters. Action is highly 
important and is undoubtedly likely to 
be hereditary, especizlly in the walking 


pace, Which is the most important pace 
of all. Never use a stellion which is 
ot free from hereditary disease, In 


on all stallions should have a 
te of soundness before they are 


1 to serve. 


I tarting to breed, remember that 
rood 121 costs no more to keep 
than a had one, so get the very best 
mare you ean afford to buy to com- 
mence with. If you really want to suc- 


ed, keep your filly fouls. Do not be 
empted to sell them. Your brood mare 

ll go down in value in the market 
every year after she is eight years old, 
Your young mares by pedigree sires 
will breed progeny still more valuable 
than themselves. By mating with ped- 
rree stallions the breed may be raised 
tep by stenv in this way, but if the 
foals are sold off and the old brood 
mares are bred continuously there must 
be a stagnation instead of progressive 

ements. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE MARE AND COLT, 


During the time of pregnancy the 
mare may be worked up to a few days 
of foaling, provided she is well fed 
and has plenty of pure water. This is 
most conducive to good health and the 
dans s of parturition are greatly re- 


duced, Some time previous to the date 
of foaling the food should be changed. 
Though still nutritive and concentrated 
it should be macerated with water pre- 
vious to being fed. Do not get it slop- 
py. A portion of bran or linseed meal 
Snould be added, as this acts as a slight 
uperient, 

The mare and foal should be kept in 
a box for the first three or four days 
after foaling, then taken into the open 
during the day and brought in at night 
for ten nights. After that, they may 
be allowed to be out altogether, unless 
the weather is very bad. At the age 
of a week or 10 days, a light leather 
head collar with a short strap attached 
should be put on the foal and it should 
be Ied about oceasionally, patted and 

ide much of. This will give it con- 
fidence and teach it discipline. When 


this plan is followed the foal will be 
much easier to break. 

The foal should be taught to eat arti- 
ficial food from the manger at an early 
age, with its dam.+ The foal may be 
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weaned at five or six months, but if 
possible it should not be kept alone. 
Let it be with some other stock, as it 
is naturally a social animal and will 
pine for society of some kind. 

During the early years of the colt’s 
life, and certainly during the first win- 
ter, the food should be carefully pre- 
pared. The fodder, whether hay or 
straw or a mixture of the two, must 
be cut into fine chaff and the grain 
ground into meal, the two mixed well 
together and soaked with boiling water. 
The mixture should be covered up and 
allowed to remain in this state for 12 
hours, 2after which it will be in a suit- 
able condition to be used. 

As far as possible stables should be 
light and airy. Sunlight is beneficial 
to both men and animals, and a horse 
brought out of a dark stable is very 
apt to shy and become frightened. 
Where there is darkness there is often 
an excuse for dirt, and unless a stable 
is kept clean it cannot be kept healthy. 
If it entails a little extra work, it will 
pay ten times over. One should be care- 
ful to have the stable free from bad 
smells and foul air and to see that 
stale food is not left in the manger, as 
it will often put a horse off his feed. 


-— 





Success in Fattening Hogs. 
O. J. BROWN, INDIANA, 

To fatten swine quickly and with the 
least feed, one must go to considerable 
expense at the beginning. This will 
come back soon if managed properly. 
I believe a hog is something like a 
human being. He likes a change of 





"GGESTIONS FOR HOG HOUSE, 


A, mow for bedcing; B, grain hopper; 
C, engine: D, grinder; oe troughs; F, 
water pipe from spring. 
diet. It has been my experience that 
in cooking feed once in a while the 
best of results were secured. I feed 
largely of wheat middlings. An eight 
or ten-horse power steam engine comes 
very handy in grinding feed, 

Turn the ground feed into a tank or 
barrels and turn the steam into tank 
or barrels. In five minutes the feed is 
cooked ready to feed when cool enough. 
If in cold weather, feed warm. The 
animals relish it better and it keeps 
up the animal heat. 

Keep salt, ashes and charcoal handy 
and give a little two or three times 
a week. In watering swine I think 
spring water best, for the hogs like 
pure running water. If the spring is 
convenient, put in a hydraulic ram 
and pipe to where you. want it. 

SOME GOOD FEEDS, 

Swill and milk, mixed with wheat 
middlings and some corn make a good 
ration. Keep in loose condition. Do 
not put more than three in one lot, for 
they wre apt to injure one another. 
When farrowing time approaches sep- 
arate them and put each sow in a lot 
by herself. Provide a good-sized lot 
with a shed inclosed and give plenty 
of good, bright straw. An &x8 shed 
will do with a lot large enough for 
exercise. When the pigs come ‘they 
will thrive on sunshine and the teat 
until they get large enough to eat 
with the sow. They will soon learn 
tc eat. When warm enough provide 
a place for the sow to wallow. Treat 
her with kindness and she will bring 
forth abundance. When the pigs are 
four or six weeks old, turn them into 
a grass lot, either clover, oats, or rye. 
Keep the rings out of her nose, for if 
she roots much, there is a lack of some 
fvod element which you must provide. 


DO YOU GET UP WITH A LAME BACK? 


You Uric Acid, Rheumatism or 
Bladder Trouble P 


Pain or dull ache in the back is un- 
mistakable evidence of kidney trouble. 
It is Nature’s timely warning to show 
you that the track of health is not 
clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to fol- 
low; Bright’s disease which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble may steal upon 
you. 

The mild and the extraordinary ef- 
fect of the world-famous kidney and 
bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have a 
sample bottle free, by mail. 

Swamp-Root Entirely Cared Me. 

Among the many famous investigated cures of 
Swamp-Root, the one we publish this week for the 
benefit of our readers, speaks in the highest terms 
of the wonderful curative properties of this great 
kidney remedy. 

Gentiemen—! attribute my present good 
health to Swamp-Root. I suffered many years 
with kidney trouble and had analmost constant 
= in my back. Your great remedy, Swamp- 

‘oot, cured my trouble, and I have since been 
perfectly well. Yours truly 
B. HH, Chalker, Ex-Chiei oa Police, 
Ozark, Ala. 

Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other 
symptoms showing that you need 
Swamp-Root are, obliged to pass water 
often during the day and to get up 
many times at night, inability to hold 
your urine, smarting or irritation in 
passing, brickdust or sediment in the 
urine, catarrh of the bladder, uric acid, 





Have 








constant headache, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, poor digestion, nervousness, 
irregular heart-beating, rheumatism, 





bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 

If your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle for 
twenty-four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, 
it is evidence that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root 
is the most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to med- 
ical science. ‘ 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney,Liver and Bladdes 
Remedy, Will do for YOU,Every Reader of American Agriculturist 
May Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by [ail. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp- 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both 
sent absolutely free by mail. The book contains many of the thousands upon 
housands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The 
value and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers are ad- 
vised to send for a sample bottle. In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & 
Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in the 
American Agriculturist. The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 


: $21.00 PRICE EXPLAINED 
J FOR $21.00 TO $23.00/$ia.00 te $17.00, 


TOP BUGGIES, similar to one illustrated, | 
HAVE BEEN WIDELY ADVERTISED.|$34 00 00 to $38.00. 


HOW BUGGIES can be offered at these prices and why we 
gell buggies and all other vehicles at much lower prices than any 
other house is all fully explained in our Four Big Free Vehicle 


Catalogues. Cut this ad. out and send to usand 
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: Sey - \Lreceive by return mail, Free, Postpa 

























our Bit Vehicle i atalogues showing the m 
complete line of everything in Buggies, Road 
Warons, ( ‘arts, Surreys, Phaetons, Carriages, 
Ligut and Heavy Wagons, Vehicles of all kinda, 
also everything in Harness, Saddles and Sad- 
diery, all shown in large handsome halftone 
illu ‘trations, full deseriptions and ail priced at prices 
mach lower than any other house can possibly make. 


HY THE FOUR FREE CATA- 
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GUES pee will receive the mest aston- 
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shing Buggy Offer ever heard of, 
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anew and astonishing proposition. How others 


can offer top bugries at €21.00 to $23.00 and why we can sel! at much lower prices than all others will be 
fully explained. We will explain why ~ ship so as to make freight charges amount to next to nothing. 
We will sxplaia va’, we are the only makers or dealers in the world that can ch is, OUR es ee day we rocane 


[one order. FREE ps Meo es" Be fT, RECEIVED TER DING ai 
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CLIP your HORSES 
Y with 20th Century Clipper “uty $5 


her feel better, look better,-werk better, and are less liable to 
catch cold. Don't let your horses stand in the barn ail night 
with a heavy damp cogt of hair on. It weakens them and they 
lose flesh. If clipped they dry out quickly, gain flesh and can 
be groomed in one fourth | the time. Weighs only 16 1 
for Catalogue 


Clips a horse in 90 minu Send 
CHICAGO FLE ‘XIBLE SHAFT Oo, 








285 Ontario Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NSTC Gay BS 


We want you to know Tubular 
Cream Separators as they are. 


The low can, enclosed gears 
and ease of turning are shown in 
this illustration 
from life. Tubu- 
lars have neither 
oil cups, tubes, 
nor holes — they 
oil themselves. 
They have bowls 
without compli- 
cated inside parts 
—they hold the 
world’s record 
for clean skimming, durability, 
capacity, easy turning and easy 
washing. They save half the 
work—greatly increase the 
amount and quality of but- 
ter—are wholly unlike all 
otherseparators. Catalog H-199 
will interest and benefit you. 
Write for it. 


The Sharples Co, 
Chicago, tll. 





P. M. Sharples 
West Chester, Pa. 








Me 

80 common nearly evory- eel 
body knows it when he sees it. Lameness,and 
8 bony enlargement just above the hoof, or 
higher and on the upper pastern bone, some- 
times extending nearly aroundthepart,some- 
times in front only, or upon one or both sides, 
Oases like the latter are called Sidebone. 

No matter how old_ the case, how big the 
lump, how lame the horse, or what other 
treatment has failed, nse 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—money refund- 
ed if it fails to make the horse go sound, 
ften takes off the bunch, but we can’t prom- 
ise that. One to three 45-minute applica- 
tions required and anyone cin use it. Get all 
the particulars before ordering—write for 
Free Horse Book thet tells you what to use 
for every kind of blemish that horses have, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TIL 


Tuttle's Elixir 


a 

\ is a quick and permanen® cure 
i for distemper, founder, lameness 
of all kinds, pneumonia, thrush, 
cuts, >druises, collar and saddle 
gallg colds, stiffness, etc. It is 
used and endorsed by the Adams 
ExpressCc. We offer 


$100 Reward 


for any case of Colic, Curb, Con- 
tracted or Knotted Cords, Splints, 

f recentShoe Boils or Callous that 
it will not cure. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir 


fs the best household remedy that can be used for 
rheumatism, sprains and all other pains and aches. 
Saves doctor bills and stops pain instantly. Our 100 


page book, “Veterinary Experience,” free. Send for it. 


mas @ * 
Tuttle’s Elixir Co. 50 Beverly S:. Boston, Mass. 
Beware of ail so-called Elixirs. Got Tuttle’s, the only genuine. For 
sale by druggists or sent direct. 















WE’LL PAY THE FREICHT | 
and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, = $7.25 | 
With Bubber Tires, $16.00, I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 
W tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $8.60. Write for 

catalog. Learn how to buy direct. Repair Wheels $3.50, 

Wagon UmbrellaFBREE, N BOOB, Ciacianati, 





BUY—INGERSOLL’S — BEST 





MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c. a gallon, 
All Celors. Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write for Prices, Samples, and 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting 
©. W. INGERSOLL. 269Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Z 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


LIVE STOCK 


The Hundred Dollar Cow. 


PROF F. 8. COOLEY, MASS AGRI COLLEGE, 


Can the dairy farmer afford to pay 
the higher prices for the best cows? 
Apparently he will be just as well off 
to pay $225 for a choice cow, as to keep 
an average cow four years as a gift, 
but the market does not make so great 
distinction between the different 
grades. To view the situation from an- 
other point we may observe as follows: 


The poor cow costs $25, and we sink 
$30 every time we buy her and keep 
her four years. 

The average cow costs $30, and if we 


have neither 








can sell her even Ww 
gained nor lost. 

The fair cow costs $35 to $40, and 
leaves a small pt for the invest- 
ment, even if obliged to ell 
her carcass for very 

The good cow costs $50 to $60, and re- 
turns a profit of $120, besides interest 
and taxes in four years’ tim We 
have doubled on o ' atimeant 

The choice cow co: $75 to $100 and is 
by odds the most profitable and satis- 
factory of them all. Pieterje II at $500 


would return her purchaser a profit of 
more than $500. 


Is there any doubt about the great 
difference in value of cows for dairy 
purposes? Is there any doubt that a-° 
cow returning an annual profit of $75 


for four years is worth $100? Were it 
possible for the breeder and dairyman 
to secure the $100 grade every time, 
would not their profits be greatly en- 
hanced? 

MUCH UNCERTAINTY IN BUYING COWS, 

One great difficulty in obtaining such 
cows is the uncertainty of the dairy 
qualities of cows on the market. They 
are not graded like corn or wheat or 
cotton, or even like beef stock, but 
vary very much and are sold according 
to the fancy of the buyer and the per- 
suasive power of the seller. If each 
cow could be rated and guaranteed at 


her annual milk or butter product, and 
sold under such a guarantee, it would 
very much simplify matters. As it is 


there are two ways of learning or 
estimating the dairy capacity of cows. 
First, by means of the scales and the 
3abcock test, and second by a careful 
study of her form and dairy points. 
It is unfortunate that so few dairy- 
men know just what their cows are 
doing, and it is hoped that this may 
be the means of inducing many more 
to adopt methods of measuring ac- 
curately the capacity of their cows. 

As to dairy conformation and points, 
I rate the five essentials in the follow- 
ing order: 1. WUWdder, capacious, indi- 
cated by length and breadth of at- 
tachments. 2. Barrell, long, deep and 
roomy. 3. Pelvis, wide, roomy; hips 
and thighs of dairy type. 4. Head, 
neck and shoulders, rather long and 
spare fleshed. 5. Superficial points; 
skin, hair, veins, escutcheon indicate 
ing dairy capacity. If the dairyman 
knows that there are $100 cows, and 
knows the features by which they may 
be recognized, he has progressed far 
on the road to securing thé 

OBTAINING THE HUNDRED DOLLAR Cow. 


She must be bred because 1. She is 
rarely met. 2. She is not recognized 
when met. 3. She is rarely for sale 
when recognized. 

To breed the $100 cow, begin with her 
granddam. The breed is not essential 
so that it is a dairy breed. It is not 
important that she be purely bred, al- 
though she is produced by uniting sim- 
liar ilities, for several successive 
generations. 

The bull is half the herd, is an old 
On the 


qu 


maxim in breeding. average, 
where only ordinary care is taken in 
his selection he is just about half the 


herd, so far as influence over the qual- 
ities of his progeny are concerned. A 
bull of high character as an individual 
well developed, out of superior stock of 
the same kind for several generations, 
and prepotent in stamping his charac- 
ters on his progeny my be nine-tenths 
the’ kerd as a power for its improve- 


AND DAIRY 


ment. It is not from your 
cows alone that you are to expect the 
$100 sort, but more often the get of the 
ideal sire out of typical ordinary cows 
of the right sort’ will be found to pro- 
duce the real thing. 

SELECTING THE DAM. 

The dam of the $100 cow I should 
select for Symmetry and general com- 
bination of desirable attributes rather 
than for extreme capacity in the dairy 
without the typical conformation. It 
is to the bull I should look mainly for 
superlative dairy excellence and for 
the source of that excellence in his 
progeny. Yet the cows should be of 
the same kind of utility, differing mere- 
ly in degree. 

Cross breeding is uncertain business, 
and is in the main largely responsible 
for the large number of weedy cattle 
found on the farms of New England. 
By cross breeding the inheritance is 
weakened, and a tendency to atavism 
is introduced, while by breeding like 
characters they become intensified. I 
should not attempt to increase the flow 
of milk in a rich Jersey strain by a 
Holstein cross, nor should I endeavor 
to improve the quality of Holstein milk 
by infusions of Jersey blood. Rather 
would I by selecting within a breed 
and its grades of like animals improve 
them by mating with one like them- 
selves in other respects, but .strong in 
the point defective in his mates. 

Judicious selection of females 
particular attention to the choice of 
the breeding bull will, in the second 
generation, produce the making of some 
$100 cows. I should not scruple to 
breed a really meritorious sire to heif- 
ers of his own get. Indeed, I should 
prefer to do so rather than to an 
unrelated bull of lower quality. Wheth- 
er bred to their own sire or another 
male, care should be taken to preserve 
the characteristics brought out with so 
much pains and not change them with 
each change of bulls. 

The development of dairy heifers is 
important, for it is by development 
mainly that breeders have been able to 
improve upon the ancestry of their 
animals. The high dairy quality of 
certain breeds is explained in the cum- 
ulative development of these breeds, 
generation after generation, for a long 
period of time. This development must 
continue or retrogression sets in. A 
few points in the development of the 
young prospective $100 cow are to be 
noted. 

1. Let growth be rapid 
checked during calfhood. 2. 
heiferhood let the stomach and diges- 
tive organs be well distended with 
coarse fodders, but without prejudice 
to growth. 3. Breed after a good de- 
gree of development, but before growth 
is finished and a fattening tendency 
appears, 18 to 21 months. 4. Feed the 
young cow well after her first calf. 
She not only has to produce milk, but 
must also complete her growth. 

Finally a $100 cow will look like 30 
cents unless she is properly fed. A 
profit cannot be made from a cow of 
this caliber any more than from the 
veriest scrub without feed. Her ad- 
vantage is most apparent when under 
high pressure. 


greatest 
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Sheep Apt to Get Off Feed—Sheep 
are the easiest of any of our farm 
animals to get off feed, and at the 
same time the nicest to feed when 
one comes to thoroughly understand 
them and observe all rules of cleanli- 
ness and regularity. No difference how 
we are feeding, we should never put in 
fresh feed of any kind or feed that 
which remains from the previous feed- 
ing. It is better to never have any feed 
left over in the troughs and especially 
is this true of stock ewes or rams. 
The feed for shéép should always be 
given whole and dry. The rough feed 
should never be cut, as sheep seem to 
delight in picking stover leaves and 
husks from the stalks. They do not 





care so much for shredded stover as 
for it uncut. Cut hay packs in man- 
gers, so that sheep have to breatte 


over it and then ‘hey will not eat it. 





Incubation Requisites. 
MRS E. E. D. 





One of the most important things in 
running an incubator is to begin right. 
In the first place, get good fresh eggs 
for without such material nothing ca 
be done. They may be eight or ten days 
old if properly handled, but no older 
if possible. If necessary to purchase 
the eggs, get them from neighbors who 
keep enough male birds to. ins 
strong, fertile eggs. If brought from 
distance, store them for about 12 hou 
before setting the machine. 

By all means 
Set it where the 
little as possible, but in a well ventilat- 
ed room. Be cureful to avoid a draft 
piace. After it is placed in 
use a spirit level to insure an even Cis- 
tribution of the heat. Fill and light th 
lamp and regulate the machine. Pla 
thermometer as the center of th 
machine as possible, with the middle of 
the bulb resting an egg. Wh 
it registers 103 degrees and remains 
this heat for several hours, the eg 
may be put in the machine. The cold 
eggs will lower,the temperature for 
short time but will heat up gradually, 
After they reach 103 degrees keep them 
at about this temperature, 

When they we generally 


machi 


varies 


reliable 


ret ; 
get a 


temperature 


position 


near 


against 


are hatching, 


run the machine at 104 degrees, as ws 
have found by experimenting that w 


get more chicks in this way. We con't 
let the machine run below 103 degre: 
if we can possibly avoid it. Although 
some chickens will hatch at 102 degrees 
they are not usually as strong as if the 
heat had been higher, while some will! 
fail to get the shells. We for- 
merly turned the eggs twice a day, but 
new we turn them only at noon, and 
they seem to hatch better. 

We test out all the infertile eggs the 
seventh day and boil them after the 
chicks hatch. The yolk is fed to the 
little ones for their first meal or t 
as long as they last. About the li4th 
day we test again and take out 
eggs that have dead chickens in the 
To test, we hold before a WwW 
lighted window, on a day, \ 
the aid of a leather tester. After t} 
have been tested, there will proba! 
space enough to allow them to 
flat in the tray. We fill the lamp « 
ery morning, clean the wick by simp! 
pinching the char off and make it 
slightly rounded down at the corners. 
The sleeve of the burner is always kept 
clean, so it -will work smoothly. We 
fill the moisture pans full of warm wa- 
ter on the 18th day and after the chicks 
once commence to pip, we do not open 
the machine until they are hatched. 


out of 


clear 
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We have a nursery beneath our in- 
cubator. Into this the chickens drop 
soon after hatching. If we were run- 


ning an incubator not provided with 4 
nursery, would not open the ma 
chine unless so many chickens have 
hatched as to interfere with the ther- 
mometer. Then of course they 
have to be taken out and put in 
brooder. The more speedily the remov- 
ing is done the better, as the escape of 
heat and moisture is very rapid and 
the chicks still unhatched may sutfer. 


we 
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Straw for Horses—Some straw can 
always be fed to horses, the amount 
depending upon the work and the pur- 
pose for which the animal is used. In 
relative value the straw ranks in the 
following order: Oat, barley, wheat, rye 
—the last named of slightest utility. 





Smoke House—In 
you want to save 
trouble, time and money and in addi- 
tion make your hams, beef and bacon 
sweeter in flavor, use Krauser’s liquid 
extract of smoke. This is very econom- 
ical. Write E. Krauser & Bro, Milton, 
Pa, for free particulars, mentioning 
this paper. 


Better Than a 
curing meats,. if 
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SOME VERY PLAIN TALK ABOUT 


CREAM SEPARATOR AWARDS 


Regretting that the license taken by certain unscrupulous would-be competitors in making false and misleading representations 
in the effort to keep in the Separator business makes necessary an occasional departure from our usual dignity of advertising, we 
are impelled to express ourselves plainly in respect to a recent flagrant instance of this kind. 

One of our little competitors, striving desperately to remain alive (between the pressure of De Laval superiority on the one 
hand, and that of the trashy low-priced “mail-order” machines on the other) by making claims to faked “records” of one sort or another, 
could greatly simplify its advertising by laying claim to the only “World’s Record” to which it is certainly entitled, and which would 
probably be allowed it without protest even from other of our would-be competitors more or less “accomplished” in that respect,—and that 


is the ** World’s Record For Lying.”’ 


$25,000.00 FORFEIT. 


That we may dispose of these mendacious misrepresentations, for once and for all, in the simplest manner and with the least 
controversy possible, giving this concern as little of the free advertising it seeks as can be helped, we now offer the above 
forfeit of $25,000.00 in Goid Coin, to be expended by the United States Secretary of Agriculture for the benetit 
of the dairy interests of America, for which suit may be brought against us in any United States Court if the following statements are 

















not absolute truths: 

That the De Laval Cream Separators were awarded the Grand Prize (very highest award) at the St. Louis World’s Exposition for 
“Centrifugal Cream Separators, All Sizes, Farm and Factory.” 

That Dr. Gustav de Laval was awarded at the St. Louis Exposition a Grand Prize for the invention of the De Laval Cream 
Separator, and Baron Clemons von Bechtolsheim and John Joseph Berrigan Gold Medals for the “Alpha-Disc” and “Split-Wing” inven- 






tions embodied in the. De Laval machines. 

That butter made from De Laval machines received both the Grand Prize (very highest award) and the Gold Medal awards at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 

That the De Laval Cream Separators received the only Gold Medal (very highest award) granted to Cream Separators alone at 
the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition in 1901. 

That there was no “Separator Contest” in the Working Dairy at the Buffalo Exposition, but that the De Laval machine made 
the best average skim-milk record and in every other way excelled the work of the only would-be competing separator which dared attempt 
this public use. 

That the De Laval machines received the Grand Prize (very highest award) at the Paris World’s Exposition in 1900, and that 
the only Grand Prize award American butter was De Laval made. . 

That at the Omaha Trans-Mississippi Exposition in 1898 the De Laval machines received the only Gold Medal (very highest 
award) given to Cream Separators. 

That the De Laval machines received the only award made to Cream Separators by the regular jury of awards at the Chicago 
World’s Exposition in 1893, and were alone selected for Model Dairv use. 

That from 1879 to 1905 the De Laval Cream Separators and De Waval made butter have received very many times over the 
number of Grand or First Prizes awarded to all other separators combined throughout the whole world. 


TO EVERY DAIRY FARMER. 


Furthermore, we pledge ourselves to present one of our latest $100.- machines to every fair- 
minded dairy farmer, having use for a cream separator, to whom anyone can show facts proving 
that the above statements are not absolute truth, and that anyone has not viciously lied in ever 
asserting anything to the contrary. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0O., 


Randolph and Canal Sts., 1213 Filbert St., CENERAL OFFICES: 121 Youville Square, 75 mod (Rhy 
CHICACO. PHILADELPHIA. MONTREAL. . 
9-11 Drumm St., 74 Cortlandt Street, 248 McDermot Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 










































MANURES ON THE FARM 





Great Western Endioss | 


Manure Spreader 





READS all kinds of manure, straw stack bottoms and commercial fertilizer regards 
less of their condition, Spreads as much in a dey a8 15 mencan by hand. Spreads the 
poo a loadin 2to4 minutes, Makes thosame amount of manure go three times as far and 
HOW BUNCHABL all manure fine and immediately available for plant food. 


y BUNG ABLE RAK forms @ hopper, holds all hard chunks in contact 
with beater until thoror ughly pulverized. 

ENDLESS APRON i: is one continous apron, (not a %4 apron) therefore always ready to 

load. You do: 1 : h ave to drive a certain distance to pull it back 


nto position after NO k GEA or wind it bec hand; itisa great advantage in making long hauls, 
THERE I EARING shou our Endless Aproa to break and cause trouble, 
it is always up out of the way of obstructions as it 
does not NO 0 Gi Spreads evenly from start to finish and cleans out perfectly clean. 
HOOD “BHD END GATE keeps manure away from beater while loading; pre- 
vents choking of beater and throwing out a bunch 
when starting and acts as wind shield when spreading. It has a graduating lever and can be regulated 
whilein motion to spread thick or thia, | 3 to 25 loads per acre. 
LIGHT AFT because the load is ne > J equality balanced on front and rear axles, 
The team is as near the load asitcan work, Front and rear axles are 
the adem y and wheels track; beater shaft runs in ball and socket bearings, therefore no friction, 
Beater is 23 inches in diameter, seat turns over when loading. Machine turnsin its own length, 
SIMPLICITY, There are only two levers on our machine, One which raises the hood, 
age | it and throws the machinein gearatthesametime. It can then 
hrown in and of gear without lowering the hcod. One lever which changes 
read thick ot thin, making it so simple that a boy who can drive a team can handleit, 
STREN TH AND DURABILITY is one of the most important points to be 
o sonnmeed ina manurespreader. TheGreat 
has & good, strong, d — le wheel. Extra strong spoke and rim, heavy steel tires. Strong, well 
aaa box with a! oak sill. Oak tongue, hickory doubletrees, malleable castings, gears and 
= all keyed on. Galvanized hood. Every partis made extrastrong, regardlessotcost. Itis 
ade for the man who wants the best; made in four sizes, 30, 50, 70 and 100 bushel capacity. 

E Should any part break, wear out or get out of order within one year we 
replace free of charge. Send for free catalogue, showing latest improve- 

ments, It tells how to apply manure to secure best results, 


SMITH MANURE SPREADER CO. 
15 S. Clinton ‘Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














JI.S.KEMP’S 


20 CENTURY MANURE SPREADER 


THE FARMER'S Ms (Unt ob ¢ MAKER 


Why the 20th Century is one of the best investments a farmer can make; 
why it saves time, money, patience, and increases the farmer’s bank ac- 
count; why it is durable, strong, needs few repairs; how it withstands hard 
usage without harming it; how it increases the fertility value of manure, 
how it advances the market value of every square foot of ground it runs 
over, these, with a hundred and one other questions vital to every farmer, are 
answered in our handsome, new, freecatalog NoA-6. Write forit. Read it. 


The J. S. Kemp Manufacturing Company 
Newark Valley, N. Y. LUNT, MOSS & COMPANY, Boston, Mass,, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Agents for New England States, 














MANURE SPREADERS, 


5 sizes, 9 styles. 50 to 150 bu. capacity. 


Spread just as thick or thin as ground requires, Instant 
change of Feed. Quick, automatic return of Bottom. Light 
est Draft. Well made, strong, durable. Value, care 
and use of Manure explained in catalogue. Ask for it 


American Harr Ow ‘Ge cee 


DETROIT. int OE oo 
1600 HASTINGS ST. ™ 





see OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Manure Should Be Spread Lightly. 


J. F. KELLER, LICKING COUNTY, O. 


This article was among the prize 
winners in our contest on The value of 
a manure spreader to the farmer. The 
writer’s advice is the result of long 
familiarity with machine spreading. 

My experience in the use of the ma- 
nure spreader covers many years. I 
distribute about 400 loads annually. The 
labor and cost of putting the manure 
on the fields is reduced 50% by the use 
of the spreaders. The manure is ap- 
plied far more evenly than can pos- 
sibly be done by hand spreading; again, 
manures caked by the treading of 
in the stables is readily pulverized and 
evenly applied, which without the use 
of the spreader would be impossible. 

Manure may be applied by the spread- 
er in any desired quantity to suit any 
crop or the needs of the soil. These 
changes may be made while the ma- 
chine is in motion, with a range of four 
to 25 loads per acre. 

Careful experiments have shown that 
under ordinary conditions it is best to 
apply moderate quantities of manure, 
say eight to 12 loads (50 bushels each) 
for the reason a reasonable 
is equally effective in work- 
ing the chemical change in soils long 
cultivated. Such light application of 
manure must be well done, covering ev- 
ery inch of the soil, in order to secure 
best results. 

I find light applications of manure 
equally effective in encouraging the de- 
velopment of bacteria in soils, so es- 
sential to the growth of valuable legu- 
minous crops such as clover, field peas, 
beans, vetches, etc, which secure free 
nitrogen from the air and store it in the 
soil. Light applications of manure do 
not induce an excess of humic acid in 
soil to the injury of crops as do 
heavy applications. Especially is this 
noticeable in dry seasons. Moisture 
modifies the formation of humic acid, 
rendering it less harmful to crops. Ma- 
nure improperly applied is harmful 
rather than beneficial to crops. 

A DISPLEASING FARM DUTY LIGHTENED, 

The manure spreader renders less of- 
fensive one of the most disagreeable 
jobs on the farm. It is often the case 
that much valuable fertilizer is gath- 
ered and put on the fields which would 
be neglected if no spreader was used, 
thus rendering the premises more pre- 
sentable and our-crops better fed. All 
our manure is taken direct from sta- 
ble to field. This may be done every 
third day, whether good or stormy 
weather prevails, as the loader is al- 
ways kept dry except when driving the 
spreader. It takes us three io five min- 
utes to spread a load of manure. 

The 400 loads of manure produced on 
our farm yearly are put on 15 to 20 
acres of potato land in two applica- 
tions. . For other farm crops half tnis 
amount would usually suffice. I can 
spread any kind of vegetable matter 
that is suitable for manure, corn cobs, 
etc, but very long wet stuff makes more 
difficult work. The draft is not exces- 
sive, a@ small team will handle a 50- 
bushel spreader with ease on solid soil. 
For ordinary use I would recommend 
50-bushel size. In loading the spreader 
put the manure evenly over the sur- 
face as the box is being filled. This 
will insure smooth distribution in un- 
loading. Place the light, coarse manure 
in the bottom of the load, covering 
with finer, heavier manure. 

Another great advantage of the 
spreader is manures made in summer 
may be immediately applied to grass 
fields in such quantity as to be of great 
benefit to the grass instead of injury, 
as is the case with careless hand 
spreading. Average cost of applying 
manure with spreader 15 cents, by hand 
30 cents per load. Of course conditions 
regulate the cost. The cost for repairs 


stock 


per acre, 
quantity 


tne 


has been with me about $18 in 15 years 
due partly to careless handling. Our 
spreader is good for many years to 
come, as we keep it well housed and 
use plenty of oil and common sense in 
its use. 

—— 


Merits of the Manure Spreader. 
HEMMER, 
It cannot be denied that the manure 
spreader is the best and most 
useful of implements. It does the work 
for which it is built in a very sSatis- 
factory manner; it is easy to operate, 
and a positive pleasure to run the ma- 
because of the splendid work it 

It will be used more days in a 

than any implement on the 


H. W. A. INDIANA, 


one of 


other 


derived from the use 
numerous. 


The 
of the 


It saves 


advantages 
manure spreader are 
time and labor; it spreads 
more manure and does it vastly better 
than it can be done in the old way. It 

reads more evenly and makes the 
manure finer than if spread by hand. 
Thus the food is better suited for the 
plant roots to take hold of it, for it is 
scattered evenly over the entire ground 

We handle about 300 loads of manure, 
ading over from 75 to 90 acres year- 
ly. It requires one man from ten to 
12 daysio haul and spread that amount, 
depending upon the distance and the 
character of the fields covered. We 
drive three horses abreast and have a 
machine of 50-bushel capacity. To hire 
the work done in this way ages 
about $45, while it could not be done fo 
less than $60 if hauled and ca in 
the old way. 

By the use of a spreader, the manure 
can be made to go over twice as much 
ground and yet be of more benefit to 
the crop. It can be hauled on the 
ground fresh from the shed; it can be 
spread in small or large quantities, 
from two to 35 loads to the acre. The 
machine is so built that the quantity 
spread can be instantly changed with- 
out stopping the team, spreading mor: 
or less as desired. It will spread a load 
in from two to eight minutes on sod or 
plowed ground, giving the driver a rest, 
so the next load can be loaded withou 
much fatigue. It enables one to top- 
dress plowed ground for corn in the 
spring, and for wheat and clover in the 
fall. It will spread the manure on 
meadow or pasture lands without in- 
jury to the growing crop. We bought 
our spreader some years ago from an 
advertiser in American Agriculturist;wé 
were well treated by the company and 
the machine is very satisfactory, and 
is suitable to be used under a variety 
of conditions. 


spre 


cost 
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On a Hill Farm—By 
spreader 


the use of a 
ground 
and 


you can cover 

with the same amount of 
have it done better than by hand and 
tye h more easily. Also the work can 
be done cheaper. I handled 200 loads or 
more last year with my spreader, and 
covered about 17 acres. It cost me 
about $60, or over to do this work, 
with four horses and myself, for I had 
to haul along a hill. It would have 
cost me $120 to $140 to haul the same 
amount counting two men and four 
horses. The most important point 
in using a spreader is to see that 
your manure is in right condition and 
the machine in good working order. 
You should watch how you load your 
machine, so that it will scatter the 
manure evenly while unloading.—[J. B. 
W. Stufft, Pennsylvania, 

The Boys Like It—A boy who can 
drive a team straight can do good 
spreading with a manure spreader. We 
handle from 175 to 200 loads of manure, 
of 40 bushels each, in a year, spread- 
ing it over about 20 acres. It does not 
cost me anything to spread the ma- 
nure with a spreader, as my boys and 
team do that with pleasure. In the 
old way it would cost me about $30, for 
the boys could not spread the manure 
and I had to hire men.—[H. W. Roeder, 
McKean County, Pa. 


more 
manure 

















Profits in Mushroom Culture. 
OF GEO F. ATKINSON, CORNELL UNIV. 
T have read that a profit of about $50 
1 be made from a bed of mushrooms 
by 15 feet in a cellar every three 
ths: that the yield from such a bed 


would be about 20 bushels and the av- 
ge price is about $3 per bushel. If 
statement is true, I have cel- 


rs large enough on my property here 
r a large number of beds and would 
eradually work into this business on 
large scale. I don’t want to make 
ny investment until I find out all I 


ibly can about it.—[Dr G. W. Gris- 
1, Otsego County, N Y. 
In the first place, it would be neces- 


ry to know what is meant by the 
ord profit, before one could say 
hether this claim of a profit of $50 


f n a bed of mushrooms 3 by 15 feet, 
in be made every three months, In 
h cases where mushrooms are grown 
small scale the grower does 
consideration the inter- 
invested in the house, 
time and labor that is 
in producing the crop. 
of mushrooms from every square 
considered a very 
; 1 and such a crop as this is 
One pound from 2 square feet 

ed a good yield, and on the 

the crop is usually less than 

e-] a pound for every square foot, 


into 
oO money 
cone 


One 


r the 


Suriace 18 


Suppose we take the highest figures. 
A bed 3 by 15 feet would 

s produce during the life of the 
op 45 pounds of mushrooms, It would 
to sell the mushrooms at 

more than $1.10 per pound to 


and nothing would here be al- 
r interest on the plant or cost 


f labor, material and marketing. But 
we take the ordinary yield of 
less than one-half pound per 
foot. According to this esti- 


bed would produce 20 pounds, 
ver would be very fortunate at 
present time if he got from 40 to 50 
ts per pound the season through for 
e mushrooms. This would make, say 
the highest estimate $10, not count- 
f production and marketing. 
It is not possible to produce a crop 
cy three months. It is very possi- 
however, that in some exceptional 
a crop might be grown in three 
More often it requires, from 
e time of preparation of beds to the 
se of harvesting, four to five months, 


Se COSt 


mntns, 





FRUITS AND 


During the hot 
is impossible to 
mushrooms in cellars 


months of summer it 
successfully grow 
or mushroom 


houses. The practice then of most 
mushroom growers is to raise two 
crops a year. The beds are made up 


and spawned anywhere from August to 
October. After this crop is harvested 
the beds are again made up and 
spawned during early or middle winter 
and the crop then harvested in the 
spring. 

Some growers are so fortunately sit- 
uated as to make use of caves or aban- 
doned mines. This is the case in Paris, 
where such large numbers of mush- 
rooms are grown. One of the finest ex- 
amples in this country is in Erie coun- 
ty, N Y, where in an abandoned cement 
mine covering about 15 acres, about 
three to five acres are cultivated. Here 
the temperature is more equable 
throughout the entire year, not rising 
above 58degrees in thesummer, nor fall- 
ing below 52 degrees in winter, The best 
temperature for a crop of mushrooms is 
about 55 degrees. Mushrooms are here 
grown during the summer and are for 
sale when other growers, who operate 
in houses, have no mushrooms for sale. 
Under trese conditions much larger 
prices are secvred, amounting during 
the latter part of summer to as much 
as 90 cents per pound. This is a very 
high price. 

During the winter and spring when 
mushroom houses are producing, the 
price falls, because the market is much 
better supplied, or even becomes glut- 
wd. Prices range as low as 25 or 30 
cents a pound. At the former figure it 
is not considered a profitable crop. Tak- 
ing these things into consideration, the 
cultivation of mushrooms now in gen- 
eral is not financially better than the 
cultivation of other greenhouse crops. 
One can figure out on this basis the 
number of pounds he can raise in his 
cellar, the price he is likely to receive 
for them, the cost of labor, material 
and marketing, taking into considera- 
tion also failures in the crop, or an 
overcrowded market, he can then form 
a very good estimate as to the returns 
on his investment. 

I doubt very much if the statement is 
correct that a bed of the size mentioned 
by Dr Griswold would yield 20 bushels. 
Mushrooms are not sold by the bushel, 
It would look as though this was im- 

















THE OSAGE MUSKMELON, A POPULAR MARKET VARIETY 


Here is a trio of Osage muskmelons as sent 


These 


ket and shipped. 


to the Chicago market. 


melons were grown in Iowa, packed in the ordinary muskmelon bas- 
They are large in size, with a rich, red meat and a flavor 


that is very pleasing. The Osage muskmelon is well known to market gar- 


deners 


and truck farmers in the middle and eastern states. 
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is a fixed fact in modern agriculture, The best success in farm operations now demands its use. 
Good farmers everywhere recognize this fact and have only to decide what spreader itis best to 
buy. We assure you that the safe plan is to buy the Success Manure Spreader. It is the re- 
sult of 26 years of experience in manufacturing manure spreaders. You get the advantage of 
all of it when you buy the Success. We have sold as many as 20 Swecess Spreaders to a single 
farmer. More of our eprenders are in use than all other makes combined. The only s reader 
with the Big Sprocket Chain Drive. See hind wheel in cut. Simplest, stron st, lightest 

aft, easiest to load, most durable, and spreads fastest and most evenly. andles any- 
thing containing fertilizing elements, spreading broadcast or in drills. Automatic as to freeing 
beater, spreading the load, return of apron, change of speed, etc. Made in four sizes to suit the 
requirements of alll parts of the country. Guaranteed in every way. Think these things 
over and then write for our free book, “Farm Fertility.” Illustrates and describes all. 


KEMP & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO.,B0x 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





















SALZERS SEEDS 
planters scattered the world over 
are willing to say under oath that 

5 Salzer’s Earliest Vegetables are 
from six to twenty days earlier than the earliest of their kind 
produced from other seedsmen’s seeds. Why? [ecause for 
more than one-third of a century Salzer’s seeds have 
bred up to earliness. 

1 big pke. Salzer’s Scorcher Pea 106 

1 “ Early Bird Radish 1006 

* ‘* Salzer’s Earlicet Lettuce 10c 

“« * Earliest Cucumber 100 

pod Earliest Beane 10¢e 

35 ed 4th of July Sweet Corn 106 
Cc (Six days earlier than Peep O'Day) 

“ “ Six Weeks Verbena 15e 

Total TSe 

Above seven packages of earliest vegetable and flower novelties posi- 

tively have no cqual on earth for earliness. If you wish the earliest, 
finest vegetables for your home garden or for the market, Salzer's 

will produce them every time. We mail you above ecven big packages, 

together with our great plant and seed catalogue for 85c Stamps. 

‘ FOR 16c. POSTPAID 

We mai! to you our big catalogue with suilicient seed of cabbage, celery, 

lettuce, onions, radishes and turnips to grow 9000 luscious vegetables 

end a package containing 1000 kernels of beautiful flower seeds besides! 

JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








e' If you want quality, sweetness, and the best melors that it is; 
possible to grow, plant our southern-grown melon seed. Northern 
or western-grown melon seed doesn’t begin to compare, when you 
bconsider the quality and product of the fruit produced. 
Three Ounces—Three Best Varieties—Mailed for 25c. 


Re. Wood's Descriptive Seed Catalogue tells about the best southern melons, § 


mu. and all other Farm and Garden Seeds. It’s mailed free for the asking. 


We are headquarters for Cow Peas, Sorghums, Seed Corn, E 
Corn, flillet, Soja and Velvet Beans. Write for Catalogue, 


is, Seedsme 
CURRANTS, BERRIES 
and CIRAPE vines at 


FRUIT TREES «..cnats c.. 


for our free catalog ask forWholesale Surplus list or it will not be sent with catalog. 


H. S. WILEY l& SON, Box 20, Cayuga, N. Y¥. 
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FREIGHT PAID Apple, Pear,-Pium, Cherry, Peach, and 

e e Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to name 
and Fumigated. A 

Remember we BEAT a! 

Catstogne free. 


ll kinds of trees and plants CHEAP. 


other reliable Nurseries in Quality and Price. 
. 


RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N. 


‘‘ Honest Seeds 
at Honest Prices’’ 


By Honest Seeds we mean the best that grow. 
By Honest Prices we mean no trust prices. We 
belong to no combination or association, we 
make our own prices. Peas, Sweet, Silo and 
Flint Corn, Seed Potatoes and Onion Sets, at 
exceptionally low prices. Drop a postal for 
our catalog, it tells you how to get seeds 
at 3c. a package, and at wholesale prices. 


Forrest Seed Co., Cortland, N.Y. 


Tioughnioga Valley Seed Gardens 
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Fertilizer, Drill 


Handies All 
Commercial 
Fertilizers 


wet or dry, 
coarse or fine, 
Positive feed, ne 
choking, no 
skips. 













\ sing or Drilling 
| in Rows, 

| Spreads to 

| width of 5 ft, 
|10inches, 209 













LOW AND EASY TO LOAD. 


tires, no rutting. Quick changes from drill- 


ing to broadcasting, also for thick a 
& 8 nd thi ° 
‘% Furnished with shafts or jonas. Write tor 
descriptive circulars and testimonials, 


Spooclal Large Size, Sows 8 Feet 3 Inches Wide, 
Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co,, 
Box 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass, 











The Perfection Sprayer 


combines hand and horse power,and has both cart and 
barrel. It’s simple, reliable, practical and durable. 
Sprays everything, trees, potatoes, vines. Catalogue, 
te how to spray and containing valuable formulas, free. 
Thomas Peppler, Box 35, Hightstown, N.J. 


GRAPES and CURRANTS 


fruiting is for many years. Get the best varieties. 
Let me'suggest ew aay A Crapos and Red Cross Cure 
rants, They are uniform heavy bearers of choicest fruits. 
I furnish plants of my own growing, superb stock. Also 
ell the other leading varieties. Strawberries, Raspberries, Biack- 
berries and the finest collection of field grown, 2 year old Roses ever 
offered, Send for my now catalog. 


Allon L. Wood, Wholesale Crower, Rochester, N.Y, 























ak Li J 


S Covers 30 to 40 acres per day- 

Straddles 2rows, sprays 4at 

& time. Wheels adjust for dif- 

ferent widths, Sprays toany 

fineness, and gearing of pump to wheel of cart gives any 

pressure desired. Antomatic agitator and suction strainer 

cleaner. It never spoils foliage or — Freeinstruction and 

formula book shows the famous Garfield, Empire King, 
Orchard Movarch and other sprayers, Write forit, « 

Field Force PumpOo., 1° 11th 8t.,Elmira, N.Y. 


RICH LAND 


‘GERM DISCOVERED 


A great discovery has been made. Scien- 
tists have found the germ that makes land 
rich, This germ ¢raws nitrogen from the 
air and deposits it in the soil. 


NITRO-CULTURE 


contains these germs. When sprinkled on 

seeds the germs fill the soil with nitrogen— 

make alfalfa and other leguminous crops 

grow where they never grew before, §2.00 

worth starts you. Write for catalogue, 9 C 

NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 






















and other fruit trees at wholesale 





yrices. Circular free. 
8. JOHNSTOS, Box 8, Stoskley, Del, 


PEACH 


NE VEGETABLES OF UNUSUAL MERIT! 
Did YOU overlook our Great Offer 18th 
page, Feb. 4th? Don’t miss it! The Tillinghast Co. 


DIBBLE’S SEED POTATOES 


Grown on virgin soil In the cold North produce 
larger and better crops than those from any other 
source, All the new and standard kinds, clean, bright, 
smeoth and free from disease. ‘Bovees, Queéns, 
Cobblers, Hebrons, Harvests, Puritans, Ohios, North- 
ers, Rose, Fortunes, Quick Crop, Mountains, Maines, 
Raleighs, Carmans, Giants anda score of other kinds 
direct from the growers to you. Weare headquarters 
for seed potatoes. Handsome catalog free. Send 
forittoday. EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seed- 
grower, Honeoye Falis, N. Y. 


100,000 BLACKBERRIES fiosereauSciucrsdo, eine 
@te. Finest catalog. W. N. Searff, New Carlisle, “, 
See OUR GU 
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MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


agination on the part of the writer of 
any such article. It is, however, quite 
possible, as one can see from the fig- 
ures I have given above, that a bed 
of this size might be made to yield $50 
worth of mushrooms, especially a nume- 
ber of years ago when there was less 
competition in the business and prices 
were correspondingly higher. Compe- 
tition is rather strenuous now, and sin- 
gularly the increase in demand for 
mushrooms has not kept pace with the 
increase in production. Market for 
mushrooms is rare except in larger cit« 
ies like Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, ete. 
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Planning an Idec! Garden, 


CASH PRIZES FOR YOUR PLANS—ARRANGING 
THE HOMK GARDEN—MONEY FOR ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN—CONTEST OPEN UNTIL 


THE ARTICLES RE- 


APPEARS TO-DAY. 


Or 


MARCH 21—ONE 
CENTLY SUBMITTED 


The ideal garden contest, first men- 
tioned in these columns, February 4, 
1905, offers a splendid opportunity for 
cur readers to win liberal cash prizes. 
Several subscribers have asked for an 
extension of time to submit their arti- 
cles, so as to include this spring’s plan. 
We will leave the contest open until 
March 21. All plans and descriptions 
must be in our hands by that date. 
Address your contribution to Ideal Gar- 
den Editor, American Agriculturist, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
seen the issue of February 4, in which 
the contest was announced and de- 
tailed, the following summary repeats 
the points each contestant is to cover, 
Awards in cash will be made to 41 
persons, 20 of which are for adults and 
21 for beys and girls under 18 years 
cf age, as foliows: Adults prizes, grand 
prize $10, four prizes of $5 each, five 
of $2 each, ten cf $1 each, total $50. 
Children’s prizes, first $5, five of $2 
each, five of $1 each, ten of 50 cents 
each; total $25. 

These will be awarded for the most 
meritorious plans and descriptions of 
gardens rot less than 5000 square feet, 
nor more than 43,560 square feet (one 
acre). Give full name and address 
with age, if younger than 18 years. 
We want a full description of the gar- 
den and its management, the imple- 
ments and tools used, the varieties of 
plants selected, the fertilizers applied. 
In fact, the plan is to be an actual 
cone which the gardener could give to 
some one else to work by. 

Anyone may enter this contest, 
whether a subscriber or not, provided 
only that in writing our advertisers 
the statement is made, “I saw your 
advertisement in American Agricul- 
turist.”” And also that the_ selec- 
tions of seeds, implements, etc, are to 
be made from catalogs announced in 
this paper or directly from advertise- 
ments printed in these columns in our 
Carden Annual, or since. Sketches, 
plans, or pictures should accompany 
the letters when possible to do so. In 
fact, it is for best thoughts in the plan- 
ning of the ideal garden that the prizes 
will be awarded. Every subscriber to 
American Agriculturist will soon plant 
his garden. Now is the time for 
you to write out your plans and try to 
win one of the prizes. 


AS A GUIDE TO CONTESTANTS 

following outline submit- 
ted by one of our readers. This plan, 
with diagram, will be printed in full 
later: My garden faces south and 
slightly east. It is a rich, mellow 
well drained loam, 200x150 feet, inclosed 
by a chicken-tight wire fence, pur- 
chased from —. There are two gates, 
a small one near the house and a large 
one near the barnyard. A pond at the 
lower side helps modify the air tem- 
perature in spring and fall, for the cold 
air descends from the garden, is slight- 
ly warmed by the water, rises and 
keeps up a circulation. The water is 
also convenient for irrigation. Last 


Wwe print the 


autumn 20 loads good stable manure 
were applied with a manure spreader, 
purchased from — and plowed in with 
a double team plow, purchased from 
—. Besides this commercial fertilizers, 
purchased from — are applied im the 
drills, hills or on the plots in the 
spring. The ground is left in furrows, 
so that frost may pulverize clods thor- 
oughly. When spring opens a — har- 
row, purchased from —, will be used 
until the surface is fine. 

At planting time the rows are made 
to run north and south, so that plants 
will get the largest amount of sunlight 
and heat. They are also run continu- 
ous the longest way of the garden to 
economize labor; horse power thus 
takes the place of hand power and the 
number of turnings at @me ends of 
rows is reduced. A space of 8 féet is 
allowed for turning at each end. [A 
diagram was sent, showing the dis- 
tances between the rows of various 
plants; the dates of planting were 
given after the names of the plants. 
Plants that do well successionally or 
as second or third crops in double and 
triple cropping were kept to one side 
and their cates were also indicated 
on the diagram.] 


Checking the Destructive Apple Rot. 








The New York experiment station at 
Geneva issued a bulletin giving the 
results of its observations and experi- 
ences with apple diseases. Summing 
up these results, H. J. Eustace, the 
author, says: “The apple scab was un- 
usually common in western New York 
in 1908. There was developed upon 
many of the scab spots early in the 
fall a white, mildew-like fungus, which 
causes a brown, sunken, bitter, rotten 
spot. There is usually no relation be- 
tween scab fungus and the rot causing 
fungus except that the scab ruptures 
the epidermis of the apple, thus leav- 
ing an entrance for the rot fungus. 
Traces of the disease could be found 
when the fruit was on the trees, but 
the greatest damage was done just af- 
ter the fruit was harvested and packed, 
Rhode Island Greenings were affected 
more than any other leading commer- 
cial variety. Baldwins did not show 
the effects of the disease until late in 
the fall. The trouble was probably 
more serious in western New York 
than in any other great apple growing 
section of this country. Many growers, 
dealers and buyers suffered enormous 
losses on account of this trouble. 

“The disease is a wound parasite and 
cannot grow through sound skin of the 
fruit, but as the scab ruptures the epi- 
dermis it is easy to understand how 
this disease produces such bad results. 
The ideal preventive is to keep the 
fruit tree from scab by thorough spray- 
ing. Cold storage will hold the disease 
in check, but it does not destroy the 
fungus and the rot develops immediate- 
ly after the fruit is placed in a warm 
atmosphere. Losses by rot can be 
greatly reduced by keeping the fruit 
in a dry, well ventilated house where 
the temperature is 45 degrees or lower. 
Apples covered with the spores of this 
disease dipped in a solution of copper 
sulphate and formalin appear to have 
the disease checked, but it does not stop 
the common soft rot or blue mold. Mr 
Eustace does not believe that the dis- 
ease will become epidemic except in 
very unusual and occasional seasons 
like 1903, when conditions favored its 
development. It was not so bad in 
1904, but the fact that orchards are 
abundantly seeded with the spores of 
this new and destructive pest makes it 
very important that growers should 
spray more thoroughly to prevent the 
scab this. spring than ever before. 

-- 

Switching the Tail—J. L. K., Ohio, 
Wants to know if there is any remedy 
that will prevent a mare from switch- 
ing her tail. The only remedy for this 
trouble is to have it operated upon 
by a qualified veterinarian. 











An Ideal Tennessee Garden. 
MRS E. E., HOUSTON COUNTY, TENN, 





The requisites of a garden that wi! 
give the best results, with the lea 
outlay of time and labor, are that it ! 
located on rich land and as convenien 
to the house as possible. If the land i 
not rich it can easily be made so by 
saving all manure from cow stable. 
poultry house, raking leaves and dead 
grass from yards, wood ashes _ fror 
fires, and in fact all sorts of waste ani 
refuse. These are to be put on the gar 
den and all turned under in the fali 
I am an advocate of fall plowing, 
it exposes the eggs of cutworms ani! 
other troublesome pests, which are de- 
stroyed by freezing. Fall is a seaso: 
of comparative leisure; and the fro:t 
puts the ground, if turned up in rough 
furrows, in excellent condition. 

The vegetables should be planted ii 
long rows to admit of cultivation by 
both horse and hand wheel hoe. After 
“catching on’’ to the right way of us- 
ing these plows with theie various at- 
tachments, one can do rapid work, and 
I find them the best “watering pot’ 
when a drouth comes to stay, as shal- 
low cultivation c@nserves moisture b; 
checking its escape into the air. 

In my garden of an acre for 1905, I 
want to raise enough vegetables, fruit 
and flowers for home to se!l some anid 
give to my friends. It would be plowed, 
the manure spread with the manure 


as 


spreader. This dressing, together with 
nitro culture fertilizer, would be har- 
rowed in with an acme harrow. 

I can’t see why asparagus is con- 
spicuous by its absence in so man 
gardens. No vegetable in our garden i 


more highly esteemed and it seems in- 
dispensable because it so complete! 
fills the gap between turnips and ear! 


peas. Beans and beeis for early us 
tre planted near together, while al 
ole beans, that occupy the land a! 


2 

summer, are planted near other vege- 
tables that do the same, such as pars 
nips and carrots. To have corn i 
abundance it should be planted at i 
tervals of two weeks until the first « 
July. q 

Champion of England pea is the cham- 
pion of the world, and although it nis 
been long on the market it has yet tv 
find its superior as a late pea. I select 
three or four varieties that will make 
a good succession and plant all at one 
sowing. I plant two rows near enough 
to make one row of sticks do for both 
All early vegetables are planted neu! 
together, so the ground can be useti 
again. 

We plant a bushel of early potatoes 
in the garden and then patches of both 
kinds outside; the ground in garden 
where potatoes grew is afterward sow- 
ed in turnips for spring use, with fou 
rows of potato onion. Those patches 
can be left for a second planting in 
the spring. Parsnips, carrots and sal- 
sify are planted near pole beans and 
tomatoes, as they stay until frost puts 
an end to them, My garden is inclosed 
by a wire fence, upon which grape- 
vines are trained. Then the raspher- 
ries, gooseberries and strawberries in 
front of grapes, asparagus and rhu- 
barb near these permanents. A walk 
near the fence on lower side of the 
garden is bordered with sage, horse- 
radish, roses, cannas and dahlias, with 
a violet bed at the end. I also manage 
to find a place for a few sunflowers 

The children are given ground and 
seeds and are encouraged to watch 
things grow. They can be of help in 
pulling weeds good for pigs and cows. 
Purslane is the only weed I let grow 
in my garden, for the only “good weed 
is a dead weed,” but I always liked to 
pull big bunches of purslane for my 
cows and chickens, both of which like 
it. As the cow, the hens and the gar- 
den are three money makers, each 
should help the other. 











Comparison of Fruiting Strawberries. 


MRS A. T. PAGE, BAXTER COUNTY, ARK. 





Last spring my strawberry plants did 
rt favorably, but improved till at 
time they promised a heavy 
‘ late frost somewhat damaged 
t Michel and Johnson’s Early, with 
marked difference in yts effects on the 
t Michel blossoms were un- 
injured and matured a fine first early 
crop, the late buds blighting entirely. 
Johnson's first blossoms were all blight- 


not sta 
blooming 
op. A 


wo kinds. 


ed. but the buds came On a little later 

d made a grand crop of finest fruit, 
ripening about a week later’ than 
Michel’s. The Cumberlands were all 


before the blooming period, Sen- 
Dunlaps were ten days later than 


dead 


ator 


Michel, and Aroma, Sample and Dor- 
nan about two weeks. 

The Michel Early is a medium sized 
scarlet berry of good flavor, usually 
running a long season, very prolific 
plant maker, hardy, early and one of 
the best for commercial planting. 

Dunlap is a rampant runner, making 

ll plants, overbearing, so that after 
a f pickings the fruit runs small. 
Nine-tenths of the runners should be 


Fruit of good flavor. 

Sample, the only pistillate variety we 
had, is a strong grower, moderate plant 
maker, bears great berries in very large 
bunches, which look as if the stems of 
other plants had been pulled and tied 
Splendid fruit and unexcelled 
for home or market, 

. is a very vigorous plant, 
heavy bearer of large, 
rather late berries, of 
vor. They keep their size well 

d of the season. 

n is somewhat later than the 
a vigorous, free bloomer, but 
pointed berries look and taste 
flavorless Haverland. The un- 


++ ee 
o 


ther 


mod- 
é runner, 
{ r colored, 





( ile of a crimson berry may be 
} 1 and white, frequently rotten on 
sun-sealded. The last green ber- 
The bed is now green and 
ymising with new plants. 
Caustic Soda a Remedy for Scale. 
MD. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY, 


LONG, 


different experiment stations 
had poor success from the use of 

soda for scale. We fruit grow- 
the vicinity of Boonsboro cannot 
d why such has been the re- 
here, has worked like 
the names 
who would 


+) 
tice 


‘ in 


as it 
can 


elsew 
th us. I 
st 20 growers here, 
of the excellent results from 
of caustic soda. I have used 
, sulphur and salt wash for two 
fore using the and had 

ile very well under control. 
One pplication of soda has about 
hem up. Some may claim that 
very little for the caustic 
la to do after having used the other 
h two which is largely 
But it been used here in 
orchards that had not been 
rayed before and the results were 
ll that could be desired. It not cnly 
killed the seale but cleaned the bark 
d gave it a nice clean appearance. 
Our never looked better. We 
think we know a good thing when we 
e it and want our neighbors to know 
do them good. We know 
lime, sulphur and salt 
all right, and if you 
ahead; it will do you 


give 


soda 


e was 


seasons, 


has 


trees 


it, as it may 
value of 
Wash It is 
go 


the 
also. 
like the job, 
good, 

We are satisfied with caustic soda. 
We find it less than half the expense, 
not one-fourth the trouble as the LSS 
wash. The results for us have been 
just as good, if not better. Until we 
are convinced by experience that there 
is something better, we will continue 
to use it. Eight pounds crushed caus- 
tic soda to 50 gallons of water is the 
proportion we use. Put the sdda in 
your spray barrel; fill the barrel with 
water; stir a few minutes and you are 
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CUCUMBERS FOR NEW YORK MARKET. 


The cukes pictured were grown in 
Hampden county, Mass, by M. L. 
Brown, They were neatly packed in 
boxes and expressed to New York. Mr 
Brown finds this profitable, as he often 
gets $2 per dozen for an especially 
fine product in midwinter. They are 
grown under glass and fertilized by 
bees. The variety is White Spine. 





ready for work. It should be applied 
before leaves put out. Simple, inexpen- 
sive and effectual has been our expe- 
rience. We have had only one year’s 
experience with it, but feel encouraged 
to continue it in preference of anything 
else, even at the same cost. 


Commercial Apples for European Markets. 








At the recent meeting of New York 
state fruit growers’ association in New 
York city, W. N. White, a large fruit 
exporter, led the discussion upon Amefre- 


ican fruits commercially considered. He’ 


laid special emphasis upon the follow- 
ing points. The apple to ship to Eng 
land is the variety that will sell on ar- 
rival in good condition. It must be a 
good shipper, thoroughly well packed. 
If England has a good crop of fall ap- 
ples, Americans can market competing 
varieties only at a disadvantage. One 
year there was a short crop in Europe 
and American fall apples sold high, 
with the result that the impression was 
formed England can and will take any- 
thing. This is not so; England wants 
good quality at a reasonable price. It 
is not dependent wholly upon American 
fruit. At present more fruit is raised, 
head for head, in England than in 
America. In Middlesex county there 
are 16,000 acres in apple orchards and in 
Devon 56,000. Many other counties have 
large acreages also. 

Too many varieties are grown, es- 
pecially too many sweet sorts. There 
will always be enough for cider, evap- 
orating, etc. What growers” should 
plant are early bearing commercial 
kinds. The Newtown is the leading 
apple far as price and quality are 
concerned. This is practically extinct 
in New York state. Oregon furnishes 
the best. Growers there attend to their 
trees. They show their courage when 
they thin out half the crop while the 
fruit is very small. This practice gives 
them an equal number of boxes, be- 
cause the specimens are large. The 
price is doubled in many cases. Pears 
from New York state previous to the 
failure of the California crop a few 
years ago were unprofitable to ship. At 
present good Bartletts and Duchess can 
be sent at a profit, as there is a good 
British pear market. Plums if picked 
somewhat early will ripen on the way 
and do well. The Victoria is a good 
variety. Quinces should be tried; there 
is probably a market for them, but it 
must be tested experimentally. Peaches 
are sure to fail in the present “nasty” 


sO 


package. There should be a market 
with a better carrier. ; 
In reply to a question, Mr White 


as follows upon commer- 
cial varieties of apples: Maiden Blush 
is excellent. Duchess, if picked s3uc- 
cessionally, that is, three times each 
tree, is also good, but a little soft. It 
ripens unevenly, hence the need of sev- 
eral pickings. It needs careful packing. 
Fall Pippin, if well grown, McIntosh 
and Early Williams do well in the mar- 
ket. Greening is the most valuable 


commented 


New York apple to-day. Vermo.:t 
Greenings now sell at $3 to $3.50 a bar- 
rel. It is a standard. Baldwin, an- 
other standard, seems to be deteriorat- 
ing in color, size and quality. Spitzen- 
burg and Northern Spy sell as well in 
America as in England. No sweets 
should be planted for export. Smith's 
Cider is a bad name; the word cider is 
a detriment. Any apple is a cider ap- 
ple. Packages of this sort if labeled 
Smith’s Favorite would and do sell far 
better. Rome Beauty is an excellent 
sort. Ben Davis not to be praised. 
Winesap is fine. Golden and Roxbury 
Russets are the best of their class. The 
Westchester Russet is not desirable, 
neither is the English Russet. Twenty 
Ounce and Twenty Ounce Improved 
won’t carry. Wealthy is good. ~ 

In packing barrels of apples, many 
growers still do the work badly. They 
fill the barrel too full without shaking 
enough and then expect pressing Cown 
2, 3 or more inches of apples will make 
the package solid. It does, but almost 
every apple is bruised and a large pro- 
portion spoil before arrival in Europe. 
It is essential to shake the barrel at 
least three times while filling; four 
times is better if time can be spared, 
as it should be. The pressing then 





need not be so violent as to injure any 


specimens. Apples should be packed 
tight but not bruised. The barrel head 
cushion is a disadvantage. It is con- 
sidered an index of poor packing. Well 
packed apples do not need it. 


Management of Hotbeds, 


PROF S. T. MAYNARD, 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Such seeds as lettuce, cabbage, rad- 
ishes, beets, onions, celery, etc, will 
germinate and grow best with a night 
temperature of 32 to 40 degrees and 
40 to 60 degrees during the day. At 


5v to 60 degrees at night and 60 to 80 
would 


degrees in the daytime they 
soon die. The tomato, cucumber, corn, 
melon, pepper, ete, will grow to per- 


fection at the higher temperature, but 
would soon die if kept at the lower 
range. Again the night temperature 
rnust always be lower than that of the 
day by 10 to 15 degrees. 

Any of the named list of plants 
would soon become very weak or die, if 
the night and day temperature were 
kept the same, whether it be the high 
or low range. With many growers 
the natural range of temperature is 
reversed. During the daytime sash 
are thrown open and the bed thorough- 
ly cooled off; early in the afternoon 
the sash are closed, mats and shutters 
put on for the night early, and the 
bottom heat within the frame if good. 
soon raises the temperature. This, if 
accompanied by considerable moisture 
is sure to bring on disease or weaken 
the plants, Plants grown at a low 
temperature are generally more hardy 
than those grown at a high tempera- 
ture. Thus cabbage plants grown at a 
low temperature, an average of 40 de- 
grees at night and 50 degrees during 
the day, when planted out in the field, 
will stand considerable frost and even 
snowstorms, while if grown at 50 to 70 
degrees, they would be destroyed by 
even a light frost. 

All plants grown under glass should 
be hardened off if possible before being 
planted in the open field, by some ex- 
posure to lower temperature or an 
abundance of air, if severe check in 
transplanting is to be avoided. All 
plants under glass must have pure air, 
not that they require large quantities 
of oxygen in the air for their de- 
velopment, but that plant food in the 
soil may be rapidly organized. Plant 
action, too, is les vigorous in a close, 
dead atmosphere. 


i 


Don’t Get the Idea that Paroid, ad- 


vertised in our columns, is a tar roof- 
ing. It is not. Tar roofs sometimes 
crack and break in freezing weather; 
Paroid never does. 
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Garden Truck 


can be raised profitably only in soil containing 
plenty of Potash. All vegetables require a fer- 
tilizer containing at least 10 per cent. actual 


Potash 


Without Potash no fertilizer is complete, and 
failure will follow its use, 

Every farmer should have our valuable books 
on fertilization--they are not advertising matter 
booming any special fertilizer, but ks of 
authoritative information that means large 
profits tothe farmers. Sent free for the asking. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist, Dundes, 





shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Me 


Brass Sprayers Last Longest 
And Are The Cheapest To Buy. 


Price $3.50 and upward. Make your labor and invest- 

ment earn a good profit by destroying the insect pestsand 

plant diseases which cause so much loss. These sprayers 

may also be used for applying whitewash and cold water 

paints, spreading disinfectants, cleaning wagons, curing 

surface diseases on ny chickens, and many other 
t 


Purposes. ra at our exp 
they are fo oun a defective, S Send for cataloguc. 
DAYTON SUPPLY CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
























We cata- 
logue this_ 
Season the 
earliest mar- 
ket potato 


ever produced 
in — United 


GREGORY'S SEEDS 


talogne a ne 
wat in the governm 
Varieties found in this ar cee, ata 


4. 4. H. GREGORY & son, pa, Mass. 



































meee * 
-S PRAY. 


Great cea ore ment on per 
fect compressed air sprayer. te 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
used, saves halfthe mixture. Brass 
pump, 4 gal. tank. St plungerseenes 
compresses air tos bo 
facture the largest line {n erie “of eb 
Gx. hand and power sprayers. C 

site us if you want agency. 

Ee. C. BROWN & CO., 
269 State St., Rochester, M. ¥. 


er ee 


DON’T BUY 











TREEs until 
you see our 


1905 Catalog of 62 pages, describing in detail 


528 varieties of Fruits, Ornamentals and 

Roses. It’s FREE. Write to-day to 
QUAKER HILL NURSERY, 

R. F. D. No. 9. Newark, New York. 





Raspberry, Grape and 
Black berry plants. Heavy 
rooted aud trne to mame. 
uaranteed. Price 
» Bridgman, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY, 


High quality and low prices. Satisfaction 
list free. A.R.WESTON & €O., R.F.D. No. 1 
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The Failure of Congress. 





The national congress has adjourned. 
Its record is meager, and its work in 
the highest degree unsatisfactory. In 
the three greatest reforms demanded 
hy the American people nothing was 
accomplished—1i, federal control of 
transportation rates; 2, regulation of 
trusts: 3, postal currency and parcels 
post. 

It is true that, under the spur of an 
outraged public, the house passed by 
an almost unanimous vote the Town- 
send-Esch bill to regulate railroad rates, 
only to have it smothered by the sen- 
nbe committee on interstate commerce. 
That committee is to investigate the 
railroad question between now and the 
next session of congress, and the house 
has also appointed a special commit- 
tee to do likewise. The senate’s inves- 
tigation is regarded as a_ deliberate 
attempt to delay the matter until the 
public grows tired of it. The house 
committee, however, is expected to 
prosecute its work with a view to intro- 
ducing a bill at the next session which 
will be much more nearly perfect and 
comprehensive than the Townsend- 
Esch measure. 

It is curious that, while the house 
at the last minute responded to the 
public demand for railway control, ear- 
lier in the session it passed the post- 
office appropriation bill without an 
amendment providing for post check 
currency or parcels post. This was be- 
cause the house committee on postof- 
fices was opposed to the parcels post 
in any form, though the same commit- 
tee reported unanimousiy in favor of 
the post check currency. It was left 
for the senate postoffice rommittee to 
add an amendment providing that mer- 


. 


EDITORIAL 


chandise packages weighing one pound 
or less should be mailable at 1 cent 
for each two ounces (half the present 
rate), also that packages up to five 
pounds in weight may be mailed within 
the limits of any rural free delivery 
office at 3 cents per pound postage, 
but when the bill came before the full 
senate, this clause was ruled out of 
order, because its object was to raise 
revenue, and the constitution provides 
that all measures for raising revenue 
shall originate in the house. 

Perhaps it is better to have these 
matters thus left “suspended in mid- 
air.”” The house is on record as favor- 
ing railroad control and postal cur- 
rency, while the senate committee on 
postoffices favors a modified parcels 
post. The exasperation of the public 
at this condition is just what is needed 
to stir up the people to insist upon 
these reforms with a demand that can- 
not be suppressed. Instead of being dis- 
couraged, we think there is every rea- 
son for encouragement over the situa- 
tion. We shall fight it out along this 
line, if it takes, not all summer, but a 
whole year or severel years! 


_ 





One point upon which so many farm- 
ers fail is in the selection of seed. 
Nothing has been better demonstrated 
of late years, by both practice and sci- 
ence, than that quality and quantity of 
crops are greatly influenced by the 
seed used. So remarkable have been the 
results obtained of late years through 
the selection of seed corn and seed 
wheat, that even the most conserv- 
ative specialists now maintain that, 
through proper selection alone, the 
average yield of crops can be increased 
50%, and this within a period so short 
as ten to 20 years. We are inclined 
to believe that this opinion is not ex- 
aggerated. The farmer who has been 
careless in this respect will find that 
the more successful of his neighbors, 
and particularly those market garden- 
ers and truckers who make the biggest 
profits year in and year out, take the 
utmost care of selecting the best seed 
stock, whether they raise it themselves 
or buy it. “Go to any expense for good 
seed” is the axiom of several men of 
our acquaintance who have accumulat- 
ed fortunes in market gardening and 
general agriculture. 


> 


Parcels that do not exceed in value 
$50, in weight four pounds six ounces, 
in length 3 feet 6 inches, and 6 
feet in length and girth combined, can 
now be mailed from the United States 
to any postoffice in England, Scotland 
or Ireland, provided postage stamps are 
affixed thereon at the rate of 12 cents 
for each pound or fraction of a pound. 
Yet ft costs 16 cents per pound for pos- 
tage on merchandise mailed from one 
postoffice to another within the limits 
of the United States! This new parcels 
post convention with the United King- 
dom should open up a large trafle bee 
tween American producers of seeds, 
rlants, bulbs, nursery stock and smaii 
wares, with the farmers, suburbanites 
and consumers of the British isles, 


The report of the beef trust, made 
public at Washington late last week, 
will not satisfy the people. It presents 
a mass of figures showing on the face 
a reasonably small margin of profit to 
the big packers. But it contains many 
features which warrant a further con- 
tinuation of honest and searching crit- 
icism, and a further probing of the 
methods of the beef trust. Perhaps 
these will be developed in later work 
of the authorities. While the report 
says less than half the slaughter of 
the United States is done by the six 
companies popularly known as the beef 
trust, yet the data also show that 98%, 
or practically all of the cattle killed 
in the eight leading western packing 
centers were handled by these con- 
cerns. In New York city alone they 
furnished 75% of the beef.’ In Boston 
and other New Engiand cities the 
proportion is even greater. The report 








show» enormous profits reaped in oper- 


ating the private car lines; it gracious- 
ly comforts the packers by stating 
further, that in spite of net returns of 
14 to 22%, these profits add but little 
to the cost of beef to consumers. The 
latter, however, are still to be reck- 
oned with. They know that the price 
of beef of all cuts is seriously higher 
than ever before, adding greatly and 
permanently to the cost of living. On 
the other hand, producers in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and the Virginias, where 
commendable efforts are made to main- 
tain the beef cattle industry, need 
something more than this legal pro- 
nouncement to satisfy them as to the 
practical breaking up of the long-time 
local business of fattening steers and 
butchering for home trade. The public, 
and that means producers west and 
east, and consumers everywhere, will 
not accept as final the report in ques- 


tion. 
———__—_—_— 


Reputable millers, and fortunately 
most of them are in this class, are put- 
ting up a vigorous campaign against 
the unlawful adulteration of mill prod- 
ucts, principally bran. The millers’ 
national federation has just offered a 
reward of $100 for information which 
will lead to the bringing to justice of 
anyone guilty of violating state or 
federal laws in this respect. The use 
of adulterants and the foisting of same 
upon innocent consumers is not only an 
evidence of bad business judgment on 
the part of the occasional milling con- 
cern given to this, but the sale of such 
feeds is directly opposed to the best 
interests of farmers and dairymen. The 
state officials should see to it that the 
consumer is given adequate protection. 
The experiment stations in a num- 
ber of states are doing, and for a long 
time have done, excellent work in this 
direction, 


—_——_- 


The administration of certain agri- 
cultural laws in the state of New York 
is the subject of sharp criticism on the 
part of farmers and scientific experts. 
The adulteration of milk, the bob veal 
act and the law relative to the diseases 
of domestic animals are all burning 
questions. That these laws have been 
and are being badly administered can- 
not be denied. Kadical revision in some 
cases and new laws in others are nec- 
essary if the farmer is to have the pro- 
tection that is due him. Members of 
the legislature at Albany should not 
allow any office holder or seeker to pull 
the wool over their eyes. Reforms are 
badly needed and Gov Higgins and his 
advisers should see to it that the state 
laws intended to guard the farmers’ 
interests are properly handled. 





We rejoice at the deserved recogni- 
tion which is being accorded Mr Luther 
Burbank. His wonderful success in de- 
veloping new fruits, flowers and plants 
has been frequently described in these 
columns and is familiar to every pro- 
gressive agriculturist. At the recom- 
mendation of this journal, a subven- 
tion of $10,000 a year for ten years has 
keen granted Mr Burbank by the Car- 
negie institution. Further evidence of 
eppreciation is afforded by the beauti- 
fully illustrated article in the Century 
magazine for March. 








Sugar beet factories throughout the 
country are now looking forward to the 
1905 campaign, and growers from Wash- 
ington and Oregon to New York are 
planning a vigorous campaign. ‘The 
season has sufficiently advanced to en- 
able practically all operators to an- 
nounce with definiteness what the acre- 
age for this year will be and contract 
prices are generally established. As 
has been pointed out from time to time 
by American Agriculturist, growers 
threughout the country are, for the 
most part, well satisfied with returns 
from the 1904 sugar beet crop. This 
has resulted in the prospective acreage 
for 1905 appearing a full one. In regard 
to contract prices, it is pleasing for this 


journal to announce that they are fully: 
as high as 1904, and in some instances 
somewhat better. In no case, so far 
as our investigations indicate, do prices 
offered by factories show up less than 
last season. The average country cver 
for beets on the 12% sugar basis, is $4.5 
to $5 per ton. Prices outside of this 
range are quite the exception. The 
situation in detail will be found on an- 
other page, under Commercial Agricul- 
ture. 
oe ee 

The knowledge that this paper stands 
behind its subscribers in their 
ings with our advertisers is one of the 
strongest points that we can make to 
encourage readers to answer advertise- 
ments. Our guarantee, printed on this 
page, is a protection, provided you 
mention this paper when writing. 


deal- 











A Test of Pumpkins with Potatoes. 


JOHN J. HARTMAN, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 





Until last year I have always grown 
pumpkins among my corn, but the re- 
sults were very unsatisfactory because 
the plants got too little sun. That year 
I was more successful. The seeds were 
planted among my potatoes because 
the seed potatoes were very poor and 
I wanted to be sure of a crop of some- 
thing on the land. 

I had two patches, one On a sod, the 


other on mellow corn land. The ends 
were left without pumpkins to See if 
there would be any difference in po- 


tato yield. Both patches were covered 
with manure, well worked, and, the soi! 
being fitted well, the seed planted about 
June il. A covering harrow and a weed 
er were run over the field immediately 
after the seed was sown, and the weed- 
er again two or three times before the 
plants were cultivated. 

The sod plot yielded eight loads, avy 
eraging 375 pumpkins to the load, 
3000 pumpkins on somewhat less than 
an acre. The corn plot about six loads 
or about 2250 pumpkins. The potatoes 
yielded only about 15 bushels to the 
acre, most of the seed rotted and there 
was no difference in yield between th: 
parts where potatoes and pumpkins 
grew together and where potatoes grew 
alone. I also learned, by this experi- 
ment, it is useless to plant inferior seed 
and that if pumpkins are given a 
chance in the sun they yield better 
than if shaded by corn plants. 





Preparing Ground for Strawberries 
—The first thing I do toward planting 
a strawberry bed is to plow and harrow 
my land thoroughly and lay it off in 
rows o%4 feet apart each way. Some of 
my neighbors have their rows 5% fect 
apart, but I think 3% feet is all that is 
necessary. I spread a good amount of 
well-rotted barnyard manure in the 
rows, and then set my plants about 15 
inches apart. With a hoe I pull a little 
dirt on the roots, step on them to press 
them down and then press the ground 
on the opposite side. I usually do my 
planting about April 1. Probably the 
best cultivation for young plants is 
frequent hoeings until late fall, Some- 
times my beds make a weak growth. 
The best remedy for this is to give one 
or two applications of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer, putting it on immediately before 
rain or cultivation.—[{Stanley McIntosh, 
Casey County, Ky. 





Exports to Germany Declining— 
With the exception of lard and oleo, 
meat exports from the United States 
to Germany are falling off. Prior to 
the passage of the German meat in- 
spection, low beef and pork products to 
the extent of 47,000 metric tons per an- 
num were exported from the United 
States to that country. This has shrunk 
fn the past four or five years to only 
one-fifth the former outgo. 


Cut Clover Hay is an excellent sub- 
stitute for green food. It may be steam- 
ed to advantage. 











Farmers Fix Prices on Vegetables. 
A PRODUCING CO-OPERATOR. 


Two years ago the farmers’ produce 
association of central New York was 
organized because the farmers were 
ure that they were not getting enough 
for produce raised for canning. The 
object of the corporation was to pro- 
mote the interests of farmers and farm 
»wners, to secure just and commensur- 
for farm produce, and to 

intain the uniformity of usages, cus- 
yms and contracts relating to produce 

1d marketing. There is a member- 
lip fee of 50 cents, and any member 
who shall violate rules and regulations 
meerning the sale of farm produce 
shall pay a fine of $25. 

Canners were very much exercised 
because the farmers dared to organize. 
denounced the farmers in strong 
language, claimed that a trust was be- 

e formed and refused to make any 
contract. But in about two months 

decided to contract at the associa- 
‘'s prices. By organizing, the farm- 
ganization has raised the price on 

55 cents per 100 pounds to 
on peas from $1.75 to $2.25 
pounds, and more than that 
produce. The first year one 
received $80 more for his peas 
he did the year before. He seems 
| that it pays to belong to the as- 
ition. 

; shows what can be done by or- 

ng. Why should the farmer al- 

middleman to fix the price? 

by the association for 1905 
Evergreen and Hickox, 70 
per 100 pounds; Ne Plus Uutra 

Country Gentleman and Extra 

Evergreen, 85 cents; Crosby, $1; 
itoes, $10 a ton; beets, 11%4 inches 
eter and less, $16 a ton; 1% to 2 
s, $13; peas, none less than $2 per 
uunds; Queen and Yorkshire, $2.25; 
$15 a ton. Payments for 
; must be made not later than No- 
1, 1905, for corn December 1. 
ntracts are to be made for less 
the prices stated. 
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NEW YORK. 
» membership of the 17 granges in 
county is composed of the very 
men and women‘of the commu- 
which they live. The grange 
very much to better the con- 
tion of the farm socially, education- 

y and financially and their wishes 

1 advice are largely followed in the 
political affairs of the county. Mem- 
bership in the order is sought after by 
| lo in all the walks of life, on ac- 

nt of the social privileges which it 
brings. Our membership is 3793, a gain 
of 90 since last report. 

The order in Seneca county is in a 
very prosperous condition in each of 
the nine granges. They have made 
substantial gains in membership. Near- 
ly every grange in the county is hold- 
ing Weekly and semi-monthly meetings 
and the interest is increasing along 
tl of intellectual work. In 


; 7 , 
done 


he lines 
many of the granges the lecture hours 
are strictly observed and prove a great 
source of pleasure and profit to all the 


members. Many topics of public inter- 
est are ably discussed. This tends to 
broaden the mind and better qualify 


members to meet successfully the vari- 
ous problems that confront the agricul- 
tural classes. 

Schuyler of Schuyler county was re- 
organized recently at Alpine by Coun- 
ty Deputy H. M. Hewitt with 30 mem- 
bers and six more were received by 
demit from Reading grange. 

Huron grange of Wayne county, or- 
fanized in May, 4904, the first juvenile 
grange in the state, mow numbers 
about 25 members and is doing much .o 
oo the boys and girls in farm 
ife. 

Pine Grove grange at Stanford’s Cor- 
ners in Jefferson county is doing good 
work. About 70 were present at the 
last meeting and plans were made for 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Gand’s Sake—use 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


This is the only 
Windmill Tower 


a grange fair, to be held March 9-10. 
Five applications for membership were 
received and accepted. 

Webster is still growing in numbers. 
Recently eight took the first and sec- 
ond degrees and this week 11 more 
will take the same degrees. But with 
all our pleasure there is sadness among 
us, for death has claimed our Flora 
and much beloved sister, Lillian Wil- 
liams.—[L. 

Three granges in Wayne county own 
their own hall. Seven own libraries, 
with an aggregate of 4282 volumes. The 
value of the grange property in the 
county is $10,900, and there is in the 
treasury of the different granges about 
$5000. 

Rose Hill of Waterloo, Seneca county, 
conferred final degrees on 13 candi- 
dates recently. 


Basket and Question Box. 


Frosted Cabbage—G. A., Pennsylva- 
nia: Cabbage that is well covered with 
earth and straw that has been slightly 
frozen in the bank, will come out in 
pretty good shape if the weather does 
not change too suddenly. A gradual 
thaw is what is needed. Do not leave 
the bank open so the air can get to 
the cabbage, 


Making Maple Syrup by Steam—J. 
G., New York: In answer to your 
question in American Agriculturist re- 
cently, would say, we are using steam 
to reduce our syrup. We use a 25-horse 
power boiler for 1000 rather small, sec- 
ond-growth trees. Our boiling vat is 
13 feet long, 3 feet wide at the bottom, 
3 2-3 feet at the top, and 20 inches 
deep, with gutters in the bottom where 
the syrup is drawn off. The vat is 
made of extra heavy tin. We heat the 
sap with the waste steam before it 
goes into the boiling vat. We also heat 
the water that we inject into the boil- 
er as soon as we get to running. We 
think it saves 20% fuel. We use an 
injector that is warranted to carry 
water warmed to 140 degrees. The 
steampipe that carries the steam from 
the boiler is 2% inches in diameter, 
where it icaves the boiler, and is di- 
vided at the commencement of the coil 
cn the bottom of the boiling vat. The 
first lengths of the pipe are 1% inches 
in diameter, while the others are 1l-inch 
pipes. The last two pipes are led off 
in one %-inch pipe. The escape pipe 
is only ™ inch and is governed by a 
faucet, so as to keep the full pressure 
in the coil.—{J. S. Eddy, Chautauqua 
County, N Y. 

ee 


Our Legal Adviser. 





License Required—B. J., Pennsylva- 
nia: One must have a license to sell 
spirituous liquors of any kind. Such a 
license is granted by the court of quar- 
ter sessions in each county. Clerk of 
said court will give full information 
regarding fees, etc. A United States 
license must also be obtained, The 
international revenue collector for the 
federal district is the proper official to 
communicat2 with for information as 
to details. The expense for a distiller 
depends on amount of product. 


Tenant Has Crops—H. B. H., Penn- 
sylvania: A tenant is entitled to crops 
which he has planted, even though the 
landlord sells the land before the crops 
mature, unless the tenant planted the 
crop when he knew his tenancy would 
be terminated before the crops would 
mature. 





Can Transfer Property—Subscriber: 
If a son agrees to take care of his 
mother for $200 a year, payable after 
her death, and the mother during her 
lifetime sees fit to transfer any prop- 
erty to the son, irrespective of the 
agreement, the value of such transfer 


_cannot be set off against the amount 


of the son’s claim for services after 
the mother’s death. 





Sureties Held—Subscriber, -New 
York: When a committee of the prop- 
erty of a lunatic is under bonds, with 
sureties, and the committee dies and 
judgment is rendered against his exe- 
cutors in favor of his successor, on the 
ground that he misappropriated part of 
the estate of the lunatic, the sureties 
may be held in an action on the bond, 


and 
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Long Island Farm Lands — 


Offer great opportunities to poultrymen. Farm lands are cheap and pro- 
ductive. Many water fronts especially adapted for raising ducks and geese 
for market. Splendid opportunity for fruits and vegetables in connection 
with the poultry industry. Connected daily with the greatest markets of 
the world by the Long Island Railroad. For special information write 


" A. L. LANGDON, Generel! Freight Agent, 263 Fifth Ave., New Yerk, N. ¥. 






















NITED STATES 
gee © eee 


Es Now a Fact. Geta 


FREE 
HOMESTEAD 


A 1 WHEAT LANDS 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


NEAR STATIONS on C. P.R. and C.N, 
RAILWAYS. ue. 


LOW PRICES and EASY TER 
1-4, 1-2 OR WHOLE SECTIONS, OR IN 


LARGE BLOCKS, ODD & EVEN 


NUMBERED SECTIONS. 
Write or come direct to ns and Save Money. 


improved Farms & Market Gardens 


NEAR CITY. 
0.M.JAND A 









the and 





or bey some of the best wheat lands on 
t t. b @ producer, 


413 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 
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beterg: Be oasis ie rield IN N 

abandantly. Splendid climate good, TEN ASE 

deat ol Lecmigcation Setase Geer wets | toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, otc., 

THOS. are now Selling from 
Canadian Government Agent, Syracuse,N.Y.| $5 to $20 AN ACRE 
Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
, iow unsurpassed, For free Hterature write 

F. SMITH, Traffic M N.C. & &. L. 
~» Nashville, Tenn. Dept. B. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year, (A year’s subscription free for a 
club of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8 4d per year, postpaid, 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan06 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1906, 
Feb06 to February 1, 1906, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, if you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify 
us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in ever town to soe 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application, and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our column unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
vertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
such advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; but we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differences between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one math from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must_ prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter, although 
small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage etamps will be accepted for 
amonnts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
Homestead Building 
WEW YORK CHICAGO 
$2 Lafavette TPlare Marqnette Building 
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The Failure of Congress. 





The national congress has adjourned. 
Its record is meager, and its work in 
the highest degree unsatisfactory. In 
the three greatest reforms demanded 
hy the American people nothing was 
accomplished—i, federal control of 
transportation rates; 2, regulation of 
trusts; 3, postal currency and parcels 
post. 

It is true that, under the spur of an 
outraged public, the house passed by 
an almost unanimous vote the Town- 
send-Esch bill to regulate railroad rates, 
only to have it smothered by the sen- 
nbe committee on interstate commerce. 
That committee is to investigate the 
railroad question between now and the 
next session of congress, and the house 
has also appointed a special commit- 
tee to do likewise. The senate’s inves- 
ligation is regarded as a_ deliberate 
attempt to delay the matter until the 
public grows tired of it. The house 
committee, however, is expected to 
prosecute its work with a view to intro- 
ducing a bill at the next session which 
will be much more nearly perfect and 
comprehensive than the Townsend- 
Esch measure. 

It is curious that, while the house 
at the last minute responded to the 
public demand for railway control, ear- 
lier in the session it passed the post- 
office appropriation bill without an 
amendment providing for post check 
currency or parcels post. This was be- 
cause the house committee on postof- 
fices was opposed to the parcels post 
in any form, though the same commit- 
tee reported unanimously in favor of 
the post check currency. It was left 
for the senate postoffice committee to 
add an amendment providing that mer- 





EDITORIAL 


ating the private car lines; it gracious- 


chandise packages weighing one pound 
or less should be mailable at 1 cent 
for each two ounces (half the present 
rate), also that packages up to five 
pounds in weight may be mailed within 
the limits of any rural free delivery 
office at 3 cents per pound postage, 
but when the bill came before the full 
senate, this clause was ruled out of 
order, because its object was to raise 
revenue, and the constitution provides 
that all measures for raising revenue 
shall originate in the house. 

Perhaps it is better to have these 
matters thus left “suspended in mid- 
air.”” The house is on record as favor- 
ing railroad control and postal cur- 
rency, while the senate committee on 
postoffices favors a modified parcels 
post. The exasperation of the public 
at this condition is just what is needed 
to stir up the people to insist upon 
these reforms with a demand that can- 
not be suppressed. Instead of being dis- 
couraged, we think there is every rea- 
son for encouragement over the situa- 
tion. We shall fight it out along this 
line, if it takes, not all summer, but a 
whole year or severel years! 


=_ 


One point upon which so many farm- 
ers fail is in the selection of seed. 
Nothing has been better demonstrated 
of late years, by both practice and sci- 
ence, than that quality and quantity of 
crops are greatly influenced by the 
seed used. So remarkable have been the 
results obtained of late years through 
the selection of seed corn and seed 
wheat, that even the most conserv- 
ative specialists now maintain that, 
through proper selection alone, the 
average yield of crops can be increased 
50%, and this within a period so short 
as ten to 20 years. We are inclined 
to believe that this opinion is not ex- 
aggerated. The farmer who has been 
careless in this respect will find that 
the more successful of his neighbors, 
and particularly those market garden- 
ers and truckers who make the biggest 
profits year in and year out, take the 
utmost care of selecting the best seed 
stock, whether they raise it themselves 
or buy it. “Go to any expense for good 
seed”’ is the axiom of several men of 
our acquaintance who have accumulat- 
ed fortunes in market gardening and 
general agriculture. 


—_— 
-_- 


Parcels that do not exceed in value 
$50, in weight four pounds six ounces, 
in length 3 feet 6 inches, and 6 
feet in length and girth combined, can 
now be mailed from the United States 
to any postoffice in England, Scotland 
or Ireland, provided postage stamps are 
affixed thereon at the rate of 12 cents 
for each pound or fraction of a pound. 
Yet tt costs 16 cents per pound for pos- 
tage on merchandise mailed from one 
postoffice to another within the limits 
of the United States! This new parceis 
post convention with the United King- 
dom should open up a large tratle bee 
tween American producers of seeds, 
rlants, bulbs, nursery stock and smail 
wares, with the farmers, suburbanites 
and consumers of the British isles, 
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The report of the beef trust, made 
public at Washington late last week, 
will not satisfy the people. It presents 
a mass of figures showing on the face 
a reasonably small margin of profit to 
the big packers. But it contains many 
features which warrant a further con- 
tinuation of honest and searching crit- 
icism, and a further probing of the 
methods of the beef trust. Perhaps 
these will be developed in later work 
of the authorities. While the report 
says less than half the slaughter of 
the United States is done by the six 
companies popularly known as the beef 
trust, yet the data also show that 98%, 
or practically all of the cattle killed 
in the eight leading western packing 
centers were handled by these con- 
cerns. In New York city alone they 
furnished 75% of the beef. In Boston 
and other New Engiand cities the 
proportion is even greater. The report 
showy enormous profits reaped in oper- 


ly comforts the packers by stating 
further, that in spite of net returns of 
14 to 22%, these profits add but little 
to the cost of beef to consumers. The 
latter, however, are still to be reck- 
oned with. They know that the price 
of beef of all cuts is seriously higher 
than ever before, adding greatly and 
permanently to the cost of living. On 
the other hand, producers in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and the Virginias, where 
commendable efforts are made to main- 
tain the beef cattle industry, need 
something more than this legal pro- 
nouncement to satisfy them as to the 
practical breaking up of the long-time 
local business of fattening steers and 
butchering for home trade. The public, 
and that means producers west and 
east, and consumers everywhere, will 
not accept as final the report in ques- 


tion, 
—_—_—_———_ 


Reputable millers, and fortunately 
most of them are in this class, are put- 
ting up a vigorous campaign against 
the unlawful adulteration of mill prod- 
ucts, principally bran. The millers’ 
national federation has just offered a 
reward of $100 for information which 
will lead to the bringing to justice of 
anyone guilty of violating state or 
federal laws in this respect. The use 
of adulterants and the foisting of same 
upon innocent consumers is not only an 
evidence of bad business judgment on 
the part of the occasional milling con- 
cern given to this, but the sale of such 
feeds is directly opposed to the best 
interests of farmers and dairymen. The 
state officials should see to it that the 
consumer is given adequate protection. 
The experiment stations in a num- 
ber of states are doing, and for a long 
time have done, excellent work in this 
direction. 


—_ 





The administration of certain agri- 
cultural laws in the state of New York 
is the subject of sharp criticism on the 
part of farmers and scientific experts. 
The adulteration of milk, the bob veal 
act and the law relative to the diseases 
of domestic animals are all burning 
questions. That these laws have been 
and are being badly administered can- 
not be denied. Radical revision in some 
cases and new laws in others are nec- 
essary if the farmer is to have the pro- 
tection that is due him. Members of 
the legislature at Albany should not 
allow any office holder or seeker to pull 
the wool over their eyes. Reforms are 
badly needed and Gov Higgins and his 
advisers should see to it that the state 
laws intended to guard the farmers’ 
interests are properly handled. 


a> 
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We rejoice at the deserved recogni- 
tion which is being accorded Mr Luther 
Burbank. His wonderful success in de- 
veloping new fruits, flowers and plants 
has been frequently described in these 
columns and is familiar to every pro- 
gressive agriculturist. At the recom- 
mendation of this journal, a subven- 
tion of $10,000 a year for ten years has 
keen granted Mr Burbank by the Car- 
negie institution. Further evidence of 
appreciation is afforded by the beauti- 
fully illustrated article in the Century 
magazine for March. 








Sugar beet factories throughout the 
country are now looking forward to the 
1905 campaign, and growers from Wash- 
ington and Oregon to New York are 
planning a vigorous campaign. "The 
season has sufficiently advanced to en- 
able practically all operators to an- 
nounce with definiteness what the acre- 
age for this year will be and contract 
prices are generally established. As 
has been pointed out from time to time 
by American Agriculturist, growers 
threughout the country are, for the 
most part, well satisfied with returns 
from the 1904 sugar beet crop. This 
has resulted in the prospective acreage 
for 1905 appearing a full one. In regard 
to contract prices, it is pleasing for this 


journal to announce that they are fully 
as high as 1904, and in some instances 
somewhat better. In no case, so far 
as our investigations indicate, do prices 
offered by factories show up less than 
last season. The average country cver 
for beets on the 12% sugar basis, is $4.5: 
to $5 per ton. Prices outside of this 
range are quite the exception. The 
situation in detail will be found on an- 
other page, under Commercial Agricul- 
ture. 
25> — 

The knowledge that this paper stands 
behind its subscribers in their dea!}- 
ings with our advertisers is one of the 
strongest points that we can make to 
encourage readers to answer advertise- 
ments. Our guarantee, printed on this 
page, is a protection, provided you 
mention this paper when writing. 











A Test of Pumpkins with Potatoes. 


JOHN J. HARTMAN, CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 





Until last year I have always grown 
pumpkins among my corn, but the re- 
Sults were very unsatisfactory because 
the plants got too little sun. That year 
I was more successful. The seeds were 
planted among my potatoes because 
the seed potatoes were very poor and 
I wanted to be sure of a crop of some- 
thing on the land. 

I had two patches, one on a sod, the 


other on mellow corn land. The ends 
were left without pumpkins to See if 
there would be any difference in po- 


tato yield. Both patches were covered 
with manure, well worked, and, the soil 
being fitted well, the seed planted about 
June 1. A covering harrow and a weed- 
er were run over the field immediately 
after the seed was sown, and the weed- 
er again two or three times before the 
plants were cultivated. 

The sod plot yielded eight loads, ay- 
eraging 375 pumpkins to the load, or 
3000 pumpkins on somewhat less than 
an acre. The corn plot about six lcads 
or about 2250 pumpkins. The potatoes 
yielded only about 15 bushels to the 
acre, most of the seed rotted and there 
was no difference in yield between the 
parts where potatoes and pumpkins 
grew together and where potatoes grew 
alone. I also learned, by this experi- 
ment, it is useless to plant inferior seed 
and that if pumpkins are given a 
chance in the sun they yield better 
than if shaded by corn plants. 





Preparing Ground for Strawberries 
—The first thing I do toward planting 
a strawberry bed is to plow and harrow 
my land thoroughly and lay it off in 
rows 02 feet apart each way. Some of 
my neighbors have their rows 5% fect 
apart, but I think 3% feet is all that is 
necessary. I spread a good amount of 
well-rotted barnyard manure in the 
rows, and then set my plants about 15 
inches apart. With a hoe I pull a little 
dirt on the roots, step on them to press 
them down and then press the ground 
on the opposite side. I usually do my 
planting about April 1. Probably the 
best cultivation for young plants is 
frequent hoeings until late fall. Some- 
times my beds make a weak growth. 
The best remedy for this is to give one 
or two applications of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer, putting it on immediately before 
rain or cultivation.—[Stanley McIntosh, 
Casey County, Ky. 





Exports to Germany Declining— 
With the exception of lard and oleo, 
meat exports from the United States 
to Germany are falling off. Prior to 
the passage of the German meat in- 
spection, low beef and pork products to 
the extent of 47,000 metric tons per an- 
num were exported from the United 
States to that country. This has shrunk 
fn the past four or five years to only 
one-fifth the former outgo. 


Cut Clover Hay is an excellent sub- 
stitute for green food. It may be steam- 
ed to advantage. 

















Farmers Fix Prices on Vegetables. 
A PRODUCING CO-OPERATOR. 


Two years ago the farmers’ produce 
association of central New York was 
organized because the farmers were 
ure that they were not getting enough 

yx produce raised for canning. The 
object of the corporation was to pro- 
mote the interests of farmers and farm 
owners, to secure just and commensur- 

e prices for farm produce, and to 

iintain the uniformity of usages, cus- 

ms and contracts relating to produce 

d marketing. There is a member- 
ship fee of 50 cents, and any member 
who shall violate rules and regulations 
coneerning the sale of farm produce 
shall pay a fine of $25. 

Canners were very much exercised 
because the farmers dared to organize. 
They denounced the farmers in strong 
language, claimed that a trust was be- 

e formed and refused to make any 
contract. But in about two months 
decided to contract at the associa- 
tion’s prices. By organizing, the farm- 
rs’ organization has raised the price on 

rn from 55 cents per 100 pounds to 

cents; on peas from $1.75 to $2.25 
100 pounds, and more than that 
other produce. The first year one 
member received $80 more for his peas 
n he did the year before. He seems 
feel that it pays to belong to the as- 
ition. 
This shows what can be done by or- 
izing. Why should the farmer al- 
the middleman to fix the price? 
by the association for 1905 

Corn, Evergreen and Hickox, 70 
ts per 100 pounds; Ne Plus Uutra 
1 Country Gentleman and Extra 
rly Evergreen, 85 cents; Crosby, $1; 
natoes, $10 a ton; beets, 1% inches 
meter and less, $16 a ton; 1% to 2 
3; peas, none less than $2 per 
pounds; Queen and Yorkshire, $2.25; 

iumbers, $15 a ton. Payments for 
is must be made not later than No- 
mber 1, 1905, for corn December 1. 

contracts are to be made for less 
the prices stated. 


“Grange Notes, 





they 


Prices 


set 


hes, $1 





NEW YORK. 

> membership of the 17 granges in 
yne county is composed of the very 
men and women‘of the commu- 
in which they live. The grange 
} done very much to better the con- 
on of the farm socially, education- 
ly and financially and their wishes 
nd advice are largely followed in the 
political affairs of the county. Mem- 
bership in the order is sought after by 
le in all the walks of life, on ac- 
int of the social privileges which it 
igs. Our membership is 3793, a gain 

of 90 since last report. 

The order in Seneca county is in a 
very prosperous condition in each of 
the nine granges. They have made 
substantial gains in membership. Near- 
ly every grange in the county is hold- 


hy 


ing weekly and semi-monthly meetings 
and the interest is increasing along 
the lines of intellectual work. In 


many of the granges the lecture hours 
are strictly observed and prove a great 
source of pleasure and profit to all the 
members. Many topics of public inter- 
est are ably discussed. This tends to 
broaden the mind and better qualify 
members to meet successfully the vari- 
ous problems that confront the agricul- 
tural classes. 

Schuyler of Schuyler county was re- 
organized recently at Alpine by Coun- 
ty Deputy H. M. Hewitt with 30 mem- 
bers and six more were received by 
demit from Reading grange. 

Huron grange of Wayne county, or- 
eanized in May, 4904, the first juvenile 
grange in the state, mow mumbers 
about 25 members and is doing much .o 
interest the boys and girls in farm 
life. 

Pine Grove grange at Stanford’s Cor- 
ners in Jefferson county is doing good 
work. About 70 were present at the 
last meeting and plans were made for 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Gand’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





ORGANIZE 


a grange fair, to be held March 9-10. 
Five applications for membership were 
received and accepted. 

Webster is still growing in numbers. 
Recently eight took the first and sec- 
ond degrees and this week 11 more 
will take the same degrees. But with 
all our pleasure there is sadness among 
us, for death has claimed our Flora 
and much beloved sister, Lillian Wil- 
liams.—[L. 

Three granges in Wayne county own 
their own hall. Seven own libraries, 
with an aggregate of 4282 volumes. The 
value of the grange property in the 
county is $10,900, and there is in the 
treasury of the different granges about 
$5000. 

Rose Hill of Waterloo, Seneca county, 
conferred final degrees on 13 candi- 
dates recently. 


Basket and Question Box, 


Frosted Cabbage—G. A., Pennsylva- 
nia: Cabbage that is well covered with 
earth and straw that has been slightly 
frozen in the bank, will come out in 
pretty good shape if the weather does 
not change too suddenly. A gradual 
thaw is what is needed. Do not leave 
the bank open so the air can get to 
the cabbage, 


Making Maple Syrup by Steam—J. 
G., New York: In answer to your 
question in American Agriculturist re- 
cently, would say, we are using steam 
to reduce our syrup. We use a 25-horse 
power boiler for 1000 rather small, sec- 
ond-growth trees. Our boiling vat is 
13 feet long, 3 feet wide at the bottom, 
3 2-3 feet at the top, and 20 inches 
deep, with gutters in the bottom where 





the syrup is drawn off. The vat is 
made of extra heavy tin. We heat the 
sap with the waste steam before it 


goes into the boiling vat. We also heat 
the water that we inject into the boil- 
er as soon as we get to running. We 
think it saves 20% fuel. We use an 
injector that is warranted to carry 
water warmed to 140 degrees. The 
steampipe that carries the steam from 
the boiler is 2% inches in diameter, 
where it leaves the boiler, and is di- 
vided at the commencement of the coil 
cn the bottom of the boiling vat. The 
first lengths of the pipe are 1% inches 
in diameter, while the others are 1l-inch 
pipes. The last two pipes are led off 
in one %-inch pipe. The escape pipe 
is only ™% inch and is governed by a 
faucet, so as to keep the full pressure 
in the coil.—{J. S. Eddy, Chautauqua 
County, N Y. 


——_ 





Our Legal Adviser. 


License Required—B. J., Pennsylva- 
nia: One must have a license to sell 
spirituous liquors of any kind. Such a 
license is granted by the court of quar- 
ter sessions in each county. Clerk of 
said court will give full information 
regarding fees, etc. A United States 
license must also be obtained, The 
international revenue collector for the 
federal district is the proper official to 
communicat2 with for information as 
to details. The expense for a distiller 
depends on amount of product. 


Tenant Has Crops—H. B. H., Penn- 
sylvania: A tenant is entitled to crops 
which he has planted, even though the 
landlord sells the land before the crops 
mature, unless the tenant planted the 
crop when he knew his tenancy would 
be terminated before the crops would 
mature. 








Can Transfer Property—Subscriber: 
If a son agrees to take care of his 
mother for $200 a year, payable after 
her death, and the mother during her 
lifetime sees fit to transfer any prop- 
erty to the son, irrespective of the 
agreement, the value of such transfer 


,cannot be set off against the amount 


of the son’s claim for services after 
the mother’s death. 


Sureties Held—Subscriber, -New 
York: When a committee of the prop- 
erty of a lunatic is under bonds, with 
sureties, and the committee dies and 
judgment is rendered against his exe- 
cutors in favor of his successor, on the 
ground that he misappropriated part of 
the estate of the lunatic, the sureties 
may be held in an action on the bond, 
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AND EDUCATE 


This is the only 
Windmill Tower 
whichcan be set 
closeupagainst (¢ 
the house.directly | 
infront of the door “Y 
and right over the 
walk without being 
in the least in the 
way . It gives 
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Long Island 


with the poultry industry. 


Offer great opportunities to poultrymen. 
ductive. Many water fronts especially adapted for raising ducks and geese 
for market. Splendid opportunity for fruits and vegetables in connection 
Connected daily with the greatest markets of 
the world by the Long Island Railroad. For special information write 


A. L. LANGDON, Generel! Freight Agent, 263 Fifth Ave., New Yerk, N. ¥. 


Farm Lands 


Farm lands are cheap and pro- 













UNITED STATES 


importing Canadian 
WHEAT 


Es Now a Fact. Geta 


FREE 
HOMESTEAD 


WESTERN 
CANADA 


or bey some of the best wheat lands om 
the ‘7 > hk a A 


This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 
Passer St shes Ge oe 
an ey crop Ww: 
abendontly. Spiendid good, 
le ‘end ehurches, € —,) market- 















4 fon 
dont ol deuniguetion Ottone, “<4 
Ge THOS. DUNCAN, 
Canadien Government Agent, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mention + 





A tonic for horses, cows, hogs 





Pratts P. V. Condition Powder. 





Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 80 years old. 


Al WHEAT LANDS 

IN WESTERN CANADA 

NEAR STATIONS on C.P.R. and C.N, 
RAILWAYS 


LOW PRICES and EASY TERMS. 
1-4, 1-2 OR WHOLE SECTIONS, OR IN 


LARGE BLOCKS, ODD & EVEN 


NUMBERED SECTIONS. 
Write or come direct to us aud Save Money. 


Improved Farms & Market Gardens 
7 EAR CITY, 


0.M.J AND (9. J.W. BETTES mcr 


LTO 














413 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 





RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


ble fi i Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
wince Sgn Flr Se 
$5 to $20 AN ACRE 
Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
fae unsurpassed. For free literature write 


F. SMITH, Traffic M N.C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept. B. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 












WITH THE TOBACCO GROWERS 








Something New in Building Material and Land Draining 


No, 2 Multiple Conduit--Vitrified 


Cheaper and stronger than stone, brick or cement ; will stand 
greatcr weight for foundations for houses, barns and outbuildings 
of every description. 
winter; cooler in summer. 


The Single Conduit for Land Drainage 


is under all conditions best and cheapest tiling made. 
ference where you live, our factories in the several states are so 
located that we can quote prices and freight rates to your nearest 
railroad station that will interest you. 
Full information on request. 


Room 818, H. B. CAMP CO., Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


They cannot be excelled. Warmer in 


No dif- 


Sold in carload lots only, 














COMPLETE GUN CATALOG UE FREE 


If you want absolutely 
the best Shot Gun that 
ean be made for the money you'll be interested in 





UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


Nothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like the price, $5.00 to $21.00. Our cataloene shows all kinds, single and double barrel, . 
magazine, breech loaders, ejectors, etc. You'llsave money and insure y ourselfa thoroughly reliable and modern Gun by writing for our cata- 


lJogue before you buy. 








ron Aco J 
(Improved Robbins) 
Potato Planter. 











ig the Iron Age four-row Sprayer. 
potato crop from blight and 
orchard use. 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO.,Mfgrs., Desk H, Toledo,Ohio 


Money Makers 


Potato culture for money depends upon money 
making implements. 
the rest is easy. The Iron Age (Improved Robbins) 
Potato Planteran ideal machine planting from four to 
seven acres per day, 
is one of the famous 


IRON AGE implements 


noted as money makers and time savers. Another money maker 
This implement protects the 
ugs, and has an attachment for 
“iron Age,” our free book for 1905 tells all about 
these and other success bringing implements, including Wheel 
and Horse Hoes, Seed Drills, Fertilizers, Cultivators, etc. Send 


it mow. -'- BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132, Grenloch, N. J. 


Given the right kind of tools 




















We Pay 


PEERLESS SCALES $35.00. 


Thee Freight. 


For Farm and Stock usage they are unequaled. The 
“Peerless” is a 5-ton Compound Beam, Wagon and 


Stock Scale, Its material and workmanship is of the best obtainable, and each scale is 


guaranteed for five years. 


This is not an inferior Scale,and in order to con- 
Send for our catalogue, Address 


| 
ZY vince, will send it on thirty days’ trial. 
: PEERLESS SCALE CO., Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo., (Branch, Dayton, Ohio.) 





FOR INFORMATION: 
As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soil 


and Climate in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Fiorida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 





Slinking of calves prevented 


Pratts Cow Tonic. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





The Cheapest Roof Ever Put On 
A newrubber roofing that for wearing qualities 
and cost cannotbe equaled. Weuther,rain, sun- 
roof-fire-resisting. Water runs off it like it does 
om @ duck’s back-- that’s why it’s soak-proof. 
That’s why it lasts for years-why it don’t shrivel 
tps but instead, hardens and toughens like 
oofing that absorbs moisture, whether 
shinglesor prepared material will soon give out; 
the swelling and contracting causes itto loosen 
he sun draws Out with the evaporating 
moisture it’s very life -- it’s wearing qualities 
leaving a dead, tinder-like substancethat soon be- 
comes as easily soaked with moisture asabianket. 
test of soon 


8 Square Feet 


roof of your house, barn. shed, or pouey house, 
and then figure that it will outlast any other roof- 
ing and you'll find it the cheapest roofing ever 
put on. Can be laid over old shingles,the only tool 
necessary is a hammer. Requires no painting and 
does Dot taint the rain water. Suitable for any cli- 
mate. Excellent for siding or lining purposes. 
Each Roll contains nails, caps_ and cement sufll- 
client to lay it. Comesin three thicknesses.One-ply 
$1, 25 two-ply $1.90 three-ply$2.75per square 
of 108 sq. ft. SEND FOR BOOKLET “D” & FREE SAMPLES. 
Harris Bros. LOOMIS & 35th. STS. CHICAGO. 
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E BEST OF STEE 


Every Farmer Wants One at Sight 

our agents says he will make $1500 next year. We be 

can. Thisis the best seller we over saw. Write for 

Srectat Orrgnand plan to Aczrrs. Make money now, 

J.B. Foote (Dept. 1 ) Fdry. Co., Predericktown,0, 
The Great Agents Supply House. 








TRY THIS MILL 


10 Days Free. 
I will send any responsible 
farmer one of 


Ditto’s 


Triple-Geared 

Ball-Bearing 
Feed Grinders 

On Ten Days Trial—No Money in Advance, 

If it does not grind at least 20% more ear-corn or 
other grain than any other two horse sweep mill 
made, send it back at my expense. Don’t miss 
this offer. Ball-bearing throughout. Only 10 ft. 
sweep. Lightdraft. Grinding rings never touch 
each other—they last for years. Both grinders 
revolve; self-cleaning. Ask for new Catalogue, 


G. M. Ditto, Box &2 Joliet, iil. 








It’s true economy to 
buy your clothing direct 
from the mill. No 
dealer’s profits. Youcan 
get two suits for what 
you usually pay for one. 
Handsomely made and 
trimmed. Guaranteed to 
givesatisfaction. Plenty 


Save Ralf of patterns to choose 


from. 
j All \ ; 
Men S Wool uits 
$7:50 and $ | 9:50 
L adi es’ Women’s dress goods 


direct from the mill to 
Sprin g the wearer at wholesale 
Dress 


prices. All the newest 
styles and colors, Pana- 
Patterns 
in all 


mas, Broadcloths, Bril- 
liantines, Henriettas, 
Silkdowns, Every yard 

Shades 

CLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 

200 Main 8t., Some wille, N. o- 


Buy 
From 
the ° 
Mill 


guaranteed. Express 
charges paid. Write for 
samples and catalogue. 





Effects of the British Tobacco Duty, 


English tobacco dealers continue to 
clamor against the differential import 
tax of 79c p lb levied last year on 
stemmed tobacco coming from the U S. 
One big London firm writes, ‘‘Whole 
leaf has in practice proved to be for 
techMiical reasons unsuitable for sev- 
eral branches of the tobacco manu- 
facturing industry of the U K. The 
present duty arrangements are conse- 
quently unfair to those engaged in the 
business of manufacturing and they 
will be forced out of business if the 
duty remains in effect. The duty cer- 
tainly put a drag upon the import of 
stripped tobacco. The quantity cleared 
for home consumption in ’04 showed a 
shortage of over 2,000,000 lbs from ’03.”’ 

“Manufacturers of germicide pow- 
powders in America who have been 
getting tobacco stems, which they call 
the raw imnaterial of valuable commer- 
cial products, may well cry out about 
the decrease in the supply of stems, in 
consequence of shippers in Va and the 
Carolinas not making strips for sale 
out of the crop now being sold, for 
hitherto stems have been made in such 
quantities that they have had no value, 
as indicated by the price $15 per ton. 
People will not buy leaf tobacco at 
from 6c to 25c p Ib to pull the stems 
to sell at 1-3c p lb to makers of germ- 
icide powders.” 

Commenting on the situation from 
the view point of Tenn and Ky grow- 
ers, M. H. Clark & Bro of the dark to- 
bacco district, say: ‘“‘The stoppage of 
stemming bears hard on the Danish 
and Swedish snuff makers, who use 
large quantities of stems. The extract 
makers of this country are now buying 
tobacco stalks paying $8 to 10 p ton. 
The few stems made last year were 
sold at 40 p ton and even more. The 
The American tobacco company con- 
sumes the stems it makes in its snuff 
branch, hence there are practically no 
stems for sale. 

“As ‘we understand it, there is very 
little tobacco extract made in Great 
Britain, as they cannot buy stems and 
refuse from the manufacturers, which 
the government allows to be returned 
for rebate of duty on same, and which 
are burned in the king’s pipe. Under 
their customs regulations leaf tobacco 
has for many years been butted under 
bond before duty is collected, and the 
butts burnt. Of course butts could be 
sold, but injury is feared to the rev- 
enue. On the same principle, railroads 
have all timber cut from rights of way 
burnt, much of it very valuable, often 
4 to 5 feet across the stump. They also 
destroy faulty ties. We never knew 
the reason why, but it is a regulation.” 


a> 
—_- 


Tobacco Notes. 





INTERNAL REVENUE TOBACCO KECEIPTS. 
Jan, ’05 Jan, 
Cig’s and cig’r’ts.$1,828,968.11 $1,693,38 
Snuff 101,586.95 9 
Tobacco m’f’d.... 1,573,739.56 1,192,704 





Total 

Indications point to much valuable 
work by the govt this year in experi- 
menting on new tobacco soils and im- 
proving seed types. The house of rep- 
resentatives has appropriated more 
than $200,000 for experimental work by 
the bureau of soils. 

Speaking of tariff reductions, look at 
this as suggestive of how ‘alien’ to- 
bacco is supplanting our domestic leaf. 
During the calendar year ’04 imports 
of leaf tobacco from Porto Rico into 
the U S were nearly 3,000,000 lbs, an 
increase of 130% over the preceding 


year. 
OHIO. 


A few deliveries have been made in 
Darke county of late, but the move- 
ment is not so active as some wish. 
Buyers are looking around, but their 
interest lacks aggressiveness and they 
talk low prices. In Montgomery coun- 
ty it is alleged that 2-3 the ’04 Zimmer 
and the bulk of seedleaf and Dutch 
have been contracted. A few growers 
have been greatly hindered in getting 
down all their crops. This has retarded 
deliveries. The bulk of the ’04 Zimmer 
contracted at a range of 7@9c through. 
Late in Feb a limited number of fancy 
crops were bought for a manufacturer’s 
account at 9%4,@10c straight. Very lit- 
tle w the.’03 Zimmer remains unsol1, 














The dept of agri, through its repre- 
sentatives, stationed in the Ct valley 
last season secured some very desir- 
able results along the lines of selec. 
tion, both in variety and type. The 
method of sprouting the many samples 
of seed is indicated by cut. Apple 
tree punk is used as an absorbent and 
germinator. The seed evenly mixed 
with this punk is placed in one of the 
straight neck tubes here shown, pro- 
vided with a sufficient amount of mois- 
ture, securely corked and placed in a 
suitable temperature and light to se- 
cure best results in germination. 





the recent spurt at buying having al- 
most entirely lifted it from farmers’ 
hands. 


A New Building Material of great 
merit is now available at a low price. 
This is the “seconds” of electric con- 
duit material, which is found excellent 
for fire proofing and building purposes. 
In the manufacture of conduit, if there 
is the slightest flaw or break in the 
material, it is set aside, and up to a 
short time ago was considered of no 
practical value. Lately, however, it 
has been discovered that it is valuable 
for use in building construction, par- 
ticularly for barns, outbuildings, farm 
houses, etc. The H. B. Camp Co of 
Room 818, Bessemer Bldg, Pittsburg, 
Pa, the largest manufacturers of con- 
duits in this country, are putting out 
this new building material, which is 
regarded as cheaper and stronger than 
stone, brick or cement. A single con- 
duit for land drainage is also made and 
sold by this company, affording cheap 
and effective tiling. Write at once to 
the address mentioned, mentioning this 
paper, and ask for further information, 
price list, ete. 


With the Crop Season at Hand ev- 
ery farmer and market gardener re- 
alizes the necessity of securing the very 
best seeds; and the very best imple- 
ments in working the ground. Inter- 
esting and helpful suggestions are 
found in the new catalog now being 
distributed by Ross Brothers of Wor- 
cester, Mass. This is an illustrated 
book of 140 pages, giving helpful de- 
tails about various seeds, tools, ferti- 
lizers, etc. The advantages for pur- 
chasing goods by mail are increasing 
each year, and this reference book 
makes business of this character easy 
for the farmer. It is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write at once, mentioning this 
paper. 


It works like magic, ‘f you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





Read Carefully. 


Did you ever stop to consider the im- 
mense amount of labor and expense 
entailed in sending each one of our 
subscribers a personal letter descrip- 
tive of our various offers? The amount 
expended for postage alone runs up 
into the thousands, not to mention the 
cost of printed matter, etc. We do 
this to give all an equal opportunity to 
take advantage of our offers and so ex- 
pect each recipient to carefully read 
our proposition, and if possible favor 
us with their renewal and acceptance 
of the same. Among the most attrac- 
tive of our offers is that of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist Year Book and 
Farmer’s Almanac for 1905. It is given 
on request to every subscriber who 
sends $1 for a year’s subscription in 
adyance. A description of this book 
appears on another page. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


five Ceats a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


_— 


111s DEPARTMENT is one of tne most valu- 
American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
E cents a word, you cau advertise anything 
vish to sell, buy or exchange, 
ijk RATE for the “‘larmers’ Exchange’ edver- 
ouly five cents a word cucu suscidivu.- 
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, A ‘tress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New ork Cily 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 
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POULTRY AND EGGS from greatest prize win- 





ett Veuite Legucrus—Vaw Ww yauuelica 
te Reucks—Barred Kocks—siace Minorcas—Light 
iLiku Uver Loud liigucoe GUauly CAusuili0on bilus, 
eee Wauhers at Words 
y rk, Sih, s.cagu, etc, Mated pens 
bree ding | po to glu. ions ao for lz—giv tor dv. 
uv bards, great egg producing stock, line bred 


won an enviabie and ‘world-wiue 
Mated pens for breeding 32.0 
iz—js for 100. Aiso 
ELM POULTRY YAKv5, 


1dod, have 
ution for laying. 
— >- lor 
u rat dog: 
A ‘Har tiord, Cte 





:G8 FROM SPECIAL MATINGS of our high- 
lity exuibition birds, stock tuat has produced 
ior 17 years, $10 per 2 Straigut, Meguuc 

n matings $> per 12; $10 per sw, Great egs 

rs that bave won an enviable and woriu- 
putation, Special record pens, 
rom assorted pens 92 per 12; $8 per lb; 
‘ Leguorns, White Wyandottes, White Kocks, 
lew i iiocks, Black Munorcas, Light Brahmas, 
Angora goats and Pox ‘Terrier dogs. hi.wi 
VLiana YARWS, Est 138, Box PF, last 








LbARRED ROCK—Fine stock a 

: eggs ior hatching. Yards headed by 

icleus aod his equa:: winner at the great 

Iivchester show in Iys2, Few equals and none 

I 15 esgs 82, BW eggs W.ov; safe arnval 
Sass NE x sp RAGUE, , Falconer, N Xx 


PLYMOUTH 


build up your flock with thorough- 
t Barred aud White Plymouth 
doties, Wuite Minorecas, Brown 
Mamimetit Pekin ducks. Write tor 
Aw G. NOONAN, Manetta, Lancas- 


FARMERS- 





} 
t 
j 
l 


j I 
ISL: AND REDS, Light Brakes, 
er Wyandottes; hardy, 
farm bred, pu stock, kor birds, moderate 
3 to ha atch, "' bc each, wnie WALTER 
RL 

consisting of poultry, 
dugs, ferrets, Angora 
colored 60-page- pook, 


RHODE Barred 


ly . White and Sily 


‘ Cee 


iMAN, Middletown, 





VARIETIES, 3 3200 birds, 

t for broilers, be fancy 
hares, et Description, 
ttiee. J. A. DERGEY, Box F, 





MANOKIN WHITE 
G t « producers, 
t farm stock and eggs at farmers’ 


LUBY LB. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 


prices. 


LITE W YANDOTTES —Snow white, my famous 

gg strai : are line bred to lay greatest number 

; per head; eggs $1 15, $3 50, BONNIE VIEW 
POULTR Y FARM, Montgomery, a fF. 


KOSI 


Hatching eggs 


exclusively— 
Special fine 
WILLIAM 


( ‘OM: B Br own = Le zhorns 

$l per Lb, & per 10, 

breeding cockerels, hens, lowest prices. 
1iLUER, Jamesport, N Y. 





Plymouth Ro = only. 


ees KENS— : 
Rocks and duck eggs 








eghorns, Game, j 
for } atch ing. PLE ASANT VIEW FARM, Seward, 
N Y. 

WHITE Plymouth Rocks, Fishel strain—Large, 
snow white birds, prolific layers; eggs, $1 per 1, 
$ per huudred, ISAAC C. CLARK, Penn Yan, 
BS 





LAYING STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns, 
; $l per 15, $5 per hundred, F. W. CARPEN- 
TE R, Box 234, Port Chester, N Y. 


- EGG (STRAT AIN, § Single » Comb White Le gh orns 
ex clus vely gs for hatching, 15 $123 < $6. 
GRANT MOYER, Ft Plain, N LS 

BARRED ROCKS—Choice birds for sale; orders 
filled promptly for eggs from elegant stock, $1 15, 








B. H. ACKL EY, Laceyville, Pa, 7 
BUSINESS White Leghorns, . eneurpassed_ in 
beauty. Send for circular, HILANDALE FARM, 
R F D 2, Brooklyn, 
FOR SAL E—A few extra fine White Holland tur- 
keys. Address HORACE SHUGLUFF, Roland 


Park, B: altimore Co, 


Pl Y MOUTH ROCKS—Bi arred, Nonpareil o— 
te. Root’s strain; 15 eggs $1, $5 per 100. J, 
RILLEN Felton, Del. 


STAND ARD ‘Single Co mb White Leghorn cock- 
erels $2.59, trio “$6; eggs, 15 WM CAVERT, 


Ballston Spa, x , a 











WIIITE WYANDOTTES only (Duston’s)—Eggs 
Tie per 15, $1 per 100. GRAND VIEW FARM, Stan- 
fordville, N Y. 


- 





Rock, Mammoth Pckin 
BYRN, Cam- 


Plymouth 
$2.50 50, $4 100. S. Y¥. 


EGGS—Rarred 
euck, §1 15, 
bridge, Md. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN duck eggs, 5 cents each, dis- 
a" for large quantities, C. C, COOPER, Surry, 
a. 

"WI HITE I LEGHORNS, B Rocks, eggs nm per 15, 
$5 per 100. NEAL BROS, Vanceburg, Ky. 

RUFF LEGHORNS specialty—Eggs $1.50 per 15, 
Cc Cl: AS H. SKIRVEN, Chestertown, Md. 


8, $1.50 | per 13. 








‘BARRED | Plymouth Rock eggs, 
JOHN HOOVER, Grove City, oO. 


RARRED  ROCKS— LL. aut seacon’s stock “for sale. 
COWLES FARM, Osceola, N Y¥. 





Angora | 


$8 per lz; 90 | 


| prove 


pro- | 


Teliord, Pa. | 


LEGHORNS SATISFY— | 
used exclusively on all large | 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EGGS AND POULTRY—Continued. 












BRONZE GOBBLERS, 2% pounds, $7. L, O, 
ms Goshen, N : - 
BUFF ORPINGTONS- $2 per 15. CREAMERY 


YARDS, Eldred, -Pa. 


BUCKEYE REDS exclusively, 
FARM, Warren, O. 


‘RED > FEATHER 


~ BARRED and White Rock CoC kerels, 50, RE ID 


BURT, Melrose, O. 


. $l. 50, 





MONRO BROS. Egg sittings $1 and upward. 


“MONRO BROS win the prizes. Ducks, geese. 


MONRO BROS, farms, turkeys, 


“LIVE ST CCK. 





"Cranbury ~N J. 





STEER CALVES—600 for sale in 
extra quality, 


NEREFORD 
carload lots fur delivery up to May 1; 


uniform in breeding, color and size; Texas bred 
and Ohio wintered, unbranded, fat and _ thrifty; 
exceptional baby beef material HUMPHREY 
JONES, Washington C H, 0, 





ORDERS POOKED for Chester White pigs; fine 
steck a specialty, Also Barred Plymouth Rock eggs 
for hatching. Few equals, none superior, SIDNEY 
SPRAGUE Falconer, N 











POLAND-CHINA, Hampshire (or Thin Rind) 





hogs; everything registered or eligible; service boars, 
sows bred and pigs. D. B. GARRIOTT, Carroll- 
ton, Ky. 

BERKSHIRES—The best lot we ever had; im- 
ported and domestic strains; service boars; pair, 
not related. Write to-day, CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, O. 





NEGISTEKEY Shorthorns—Cows, heifers, bull 
calves, 2 years old; prices low; overstocked; herds not 
related. R. C. OSTRANDER, Knowlesville, N Y. 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions; im- 
your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested, E, 8. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


FOR TWO DIMES 
vegetable, Asparagus pea, 
Spanish Broom (unequaled), Myrtle, Acacias, 
Golden Wattle, Kolrentaria, Catalpa, etc. Pea 
alone, 2 dimes. MISS M, CARROLL, Seabright, 
Cal. 


A delicious new Australian 


8 varieties, trees, shrubs, 


WARD BLACKBERRY— Most reliable, A long 
stock of strawberry and other small fruit plants; 
peach and other fruit trees, 200,000 Cal privet 
for hedging, very low. Get price list before placing 
orders, CHAS BLACK, » Hightstown, N J. 





SEED SWEET POTATOES S—Jerser red and yel- 
low No 1 quality, $1.25 per bu, $3 per bbl, full 3 bus, 
Second crop Va seed potatoes put in my cellar 
last Nov, first class, $3 per bbl, Crown Jewel and 
Rove, CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, N 


“FOR SALE—100 bus mI 





Ward's improved &-rowed 


[19, 303 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ANIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


FARM FOR SALE—First-class, 200 acres, 150 im- 
proved; can run a binder anywhere; well watered, 
a good orchard, good buildings; keeps 60 head of 








Jerseys, retails miik in city of Scranton, within 
from 7 to 10 miles of 500,000 inhabitants. Inquire of 
WILLIAM SHERMAN, owner and occupant, 


Maplehurst Jersey Dairy, Olyphant R F D, Lacka- 
wanna Co, Pa. 





TO LEASE (and later perhaps for sale)—Farm 3 
miles from Trenton, on canal and good macadam 
road; 139 acres rich soil, well watered; commodious 
stone dwelling house, also smaller wooden dweiling 
house and full set of farm buildings in good repa.; 
Apply to LINTON SATTERTHWAIT, Bank Bu.id- 
ing, Trenton, N J, 





seed corn; 1904 crops yielded 175 bus per acre, seed 
won bronze medal at St Louis aealiiens $5 per 
ba, Further information. address G. WARD, East 
Henrietta, Monroe Co, N Y. 

OATS outyielded “33 ‘varieties at experiment sta- 
tion; sample. ‘“‘Burpee’s’’ Gold Coin potatoes; save 
$3 per bbl. 15 varieties. Description. Farm and 


garden seeds, write this day, 8S. J. SMITH CO, 


Shortsville, N Y¥ 


TREES—Best values in our 37 years of business; 

one dollar’s worth up: spring payment: 80-page 
catalog. G. C. STONE’S WHOLESALE NUR- 
SERIES, Dansville, N Y. 

FOR SALE—100 bus Moravia and Lincoln seed 
oats at $1 per *, 3 bus $2.70; extra early Lincoln 
dent corn, Send for prices, G, E. & A, E, PAR- 
SONS, Berkshire, NY, 











FOR. 
second growth 
| bushel, cowpeas at $1.75 bushel. 


LAND, Milford, Del. 
WHITE 


‘SALE—Crimson ” dover seed %5.50 bushel, 
seed potatoes $3 bbi, onion sets $3 
JOSEPH E. HOL- 





BONANZA seed oats—70 bushels per 
acre years in succession with ordinary farm culti- 
vation; no wild mustard. I D, COOK & SON, 
South Byron, N Y. 





PRIZE Ho'stein cattle, Jers ey Red and Chester 
White pigs for sale cheap, W. M. BENNINGER, 
Seuningers, l’a. 
IMPROVED large English Yorkshires from im- 
ported stock, A. A, B RADL EY, 








"LARGE Fn Perks! 
boar, EDWwix GARDNER, 





ire boar pigs, 1 service 


Route 2, Salem, Oo 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial lv cents; sample free; 
6+page practical poultry book tiee to yearly sub 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADV UCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


INCU BATORS BEATEN— Better methods, larg- 
er hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more 
profits; interesting book free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- 


i risouville, li. 





KALAM AZOO incubators and brooders, best, sold 
on time; we pay the freight, Write for further par- 
ticalars. REED MFG CO, 53) E Main St, Bala- 
mizoo, | Mich. 





that’s the Peer- 
Ss. SPONABLE, 


BROODE RS—You need the best; 
les ss. Catalcg free. Write to-day. 
3roodcr Mau, St Johusville, N Y. 





RROODERS—Get the best; that’s the Peerless, 
Book free. S. SPONABLE, St Johnsville, N Y. 


POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM POUL- 
TRY * ARDS, Fultonham, Oo. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


HIGHLY RRED COLLIES from champion stock. 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 





Frewsburg, N Y. | 





2-YEAR California privet, 2 to 4 feet, well 
branched, $15 to # , 1900. Fruit trees, asparagus 
roots, etc, SAMUE E COU, Moorestown, 
Burlington Co, N i 





MAINE SEED POTATOES—Prices giren on any 
guantity delivered in New York; catalog, CAKTER 





& COREY, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me. Over 
50 varieties. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS cf the best varieties; 
strong, well grown, healthy and true, at the lowest 


prices. Get list from WM VERRY, Cool Spring, 


Del. 





sum- 


LONG ISLAND ‘CABBAGE § SEED-—Spr g, 
mer, fall or winter. Sample free; 4 10 cer “ Cat- 
alog. _ FRANCIS BRILL, _ Hempstead, N Y. 

SEED POTATOES-—State of Maine variety; order 


now, before prices advance; 79 cents per bu. 
THOMAS 8. MIC HENER, _Michener, Pa, 
POTATOES—Blush. Bovee, Carman, Enormous, 
Harvest, Hustler, Longfellow, Ohio, Queen, Re- 
liance. C. W. FORD, Fishers, N Y. 
ASPARAGUS and rhubarb roots; large, 
steck, leading varieties; prices reasonable. 
CULIN, Mt Holly, N J. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Strong rooted. reliable 
old and new varieties; price list. WILLIAM 
PALMER, Grooms, N Y. 


SERD CORN that 





healthy 
H. D. 











" lg canped yellow 


CHAS BUSH, 


grow, 








flint; early, great yielder; bushel s 

Ilastings, NY. 

GOLDEN FLEECE OATS— Maule’s new white 
record breaker. Circular, A. L, MILES, Lacey- 
ville _Pa. 


MAMMOTH late sweet corn from selected ears, 
2.0 per bushel. WM STERLING, Cutchogue, N N Y. 








FUPPIES—Collies, prices reasonable. RUSSELL, 
Royalton, Vt. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


WARRINER chain hanging stanchions save = 
in one winter; cows give more milk, keep clean 
and are comfortable, Booklet free. WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West t St, Forestville, Ct. 

WANTED -—Gasoline engine and fodder cutter, 
W. STEVENSON, Burlington, N J, 

















FOR SALE_P-. M. Sharples separator, No6, C. A. 
RAKER, Dalton, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


READY-MADE WIRE FENCE—Best grade, all 
large galvanized wires, 49-inch 2c, 45-inch 2c, 35- 
inch %c per rod, in 10 and 2)-rod rolls (special 
lengths to order). Galvanized barb wire, 2 strands, 
barbs 3 inches apart, 3c per rod, in 80-rod rolls. 
Let us book your orders now, to be =. = 
spring. We guarantee quality and price 
and descriptive circulars free. CASE BROS. “= 
chester, Ct, 








OATS—Sensation. 1% bus per acre: low price; 
catalog free. THEO BU RT | & § SONS, * Melrose, _0. 


STRAWBERRY and cabbace plants. best varie- 
ties $2 per M. J. C. SCHMIDT CO, Bristol, Pa, 


SILVER MINE OATS—Extra bright. recleaned, 
5ée bushel. D. R. HARBESON, Whitedeer, Pa, 














IN'ISH COBBLER seed potatoes, 
JOHN HERR SHENK, 


FOR SALE—Hende rson's White Tarter oats, Tic 
bu. FRANK BAUCH, Hamlin, NY 


con DEN FLEECE 0: ATS for seed; great yielder, 

COWLES FARM, Osceola, N Y. 

NORTHERN GROWN 

CHAS FLEMING, , Salem, 
VIRGINIA white ensilage seed corn, new sacks, 

F. R. MAYS, Afton, Va. 


SEND POSTAL Ket description Missing 
apple. STONE, Stull, Pa, 


DAHLIAS—$1 bu, mixed: 
MOORE. Northboro, Mass 


$3 per barrel. 
Lancaster, Pa, 





ka $1.50 per bushel, 





Link 





gladiolus, $i 100. J. L. 





SOMETHING NEW—Just issued, symposium on 
reising and developing the dairy calf, giving the 
methods of our best breeders; chapter on calf chol- 
era; report of highest testing cow in different 
breeds: tells how to raise calves without milk, 
Introductory price 2c, no stamps, CHESTER LI, 








CHOICE seed potetoes, $1 a bushel. JOHN 8. 
BAKER, Deodate, Pa 


HOP plants. FE. FR ANCE, 26 W Trenton St, 
Cleveland, O. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











HUNT, Publisher, Hunt, N Y. 

FOR RUBBER STAMPS, dies, seals, < and OLDEST commission house | house in New York: estab- 
free catalog, send to C. S. DEWEY & CO, Maple | lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
Beach, N ¥. dressed calves. game, fruits, ete. FE. B. WOOD- 

, ea Se WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

UNLEACHED hardwood ashes, fine screened, }= asF eges . 1 
guarantecd 10 aril, CHAS STEVENS, Napanee, [ihe esgnn, and vg rowte, ghar, Ne" 
Ont. adelphia, Pa; established 1844, 

ENTERPRISING FARMERS need printed sta- EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes. onions, cabbage 
tionery. Samples free. PRINTERS, Nicholville, | sold, highest prices. T. J, HOOVER, 112 Produce 
=m ue ve, Philadelphia, Pa. 














COUNTRY PROPERTY ONLY—30 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write, PHILLIPS 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York. 
(Over 20 years in Tribune Building.) 








“STROUT’S SPECIAL LIST,” illustrated, 
farm bargains in New England, New York, 
ware, Maryland and the south, 
E. A. STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 
New York City, or Tremont 


of 200 
Dela- 
mailed free by 
150 Nassau St, 
Temple, Boston. 





GRIST MILL, dwelling and storehouse within 
half mile of village, 4000 inhabitants; a fine oppor- 
tunity to combine milling and feed business. Price 
low, terms easy. ALBERT KNAPP, Wappingers 


Falls, N Y. 





FARMS SOLD—All kinds, anywhere, everywhere; 
successful method; years’ experience. Owners write 
for our plan; buyers for our catalog, WEST & 
KOONZ, Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y¥ 





FOR INFORMATION 
Florida, send a dime 
to the Breeze, a live 
Springs, Fla. 


about the best part of 
for a 6 weeks’ subscription 
weekly newspaper, Defuniak 





CALIFORNIA fruit ranch for sale or exchange; 
10-acre ranch, full bearing, Would suit consump- 
tive, Teautifully situated, HANTHORN, Wood- 
bury, N J. 

MAPS, reports, 
book about Delaware farms 
kets. STATE 
ver, Del. 





descriptive 





lists, prices, illustrated 
cheap lands, best. mar- 
BOARD OF AGiusCULTURE, Do- 





FLORIDA—For investments, 
Poultry and cattle ranches. For 
_ address BOARD OF 
“la. 


+ farms, fruit, 
ttic’ culars and 
TRADE, Palatka, 


FOR a full description of the resources of Oge- 
maw Co. Mich, farms, grazing lands, each, write 
J. J. EB GOODRICH, West Branch, Mich. 


FARMS—For rich farming, fruit growing; 
climate. Write J. D. 8. HANSON, Hart, 





fine 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 








WANTED—Able-bodied men; railway train ser 
Vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
Motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at Lome by mail; imclose stamp for ap- 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSUN’S PRACG- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSLITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 


BU SINESS } MANA‘ AGER WANTED in every town 
to manage branch office and superintend force saleg- 
men. Lig money. No canvassing. Can be man- 
aged with other work or business, Particulars on 
application, Give references. KNIGHT & BOST- 
WiCh, Nurserymen, Newark, NY. 





farm, steady worker, 
good wages; age preferab.e 
MUNGER, Perrysburg, 


Ww ANTE D—Single m man on 
temperate, good home, 
2-35. lnformation, » i 
NY 

WANTED—Young man for farm work, or married 
man, wife to assist in housework, A. E, POWELL, 
Allendale, N J, 








Ww AN TED—Experienced married man on 1 farm, 
Y. 


M., Sanborn, N 


WANTEND— Saber single man on farm, C. o. 
WEST, Perry, O, 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 








WANTED—Middle-aged 

small family, BOX 3i6, Stamford, N 

SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 


woman. as housekeeper, 


FREE EMPLOYMENT BUPEAU—State of New 
York Department of Labor, 107 East 3ist St, New 
York. This bureau is conducted by the state of 
New York, and is free to employer and employee. 
Every effort is made to secure competent help. We 
investigate all references as to character and ability. 
Mail orders should state just the kind of help 
desired, wages, etc, and give a few days’ notice in 
advance. JOHN J. BEALIN, Supt, 
prectical, 
references, 





EXPERIENCED FARMER, scientific, 
executive, wants farm manager position; 
G. HOLLQUIST, Amherst, Maas, 


WANTED—Position as caretaker on m_gentlems n’s 
place; can furnish best of references. JOHN BRILN- 
NER, Woodbridge, N J 
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Progressive Pexnsylvania Patrcns. 


There are now 23 subordinate granges 
in Center county, and more are to be 
organized soon. ‘The grange is rapidly 
becoming an important factor, and is 
receiving material help from some of 
the members of the faculty and stu- 
cents in the Pennsylvania state agri- 
cultural college. Several members of 
the faculty belong to the order and 
take active part in the granze work 
by delivering addresses and other co- 
operetion with the farmers in the com- 
munity. 

in Washington grange, No 157, the 
hall of which is less than two miles 
from the college buildings, Trof H. A, 
Surface, state zoologist, has recently 
been elected master, and Prof T. I. 
Mairs of the agricultural Genartment 
of the colleze as lecturer. A program 
outtined for all the meetings of the 
year has. been prepared. It includes 
ancddresses and discussions by both pro- 
, and practicing agricu!turists, 
-d vocal and instrumental musie of 
re quality. Thus this gran: will 
ave at its ordinary sessions instruc- 
ien and entertainment equal to the 

‘t to be cffered at special meetings 

most other subordinates, 

A mep of the region has been pre- 
1 4, showing the grange hall at the 
ecnter, the public rozds and lanes, 
and the leeation of every farm- 
house. The residences are numbered 
ard the names of all persons occupy- 
ing them are listed. A card catalog is 
also prepared, containing the names of 
all residents of the districts, giving the 
names of members and of all persons 
cligible: to membership in the order, 
and such other facts as will aid in 
making a thorough personal canvass of 
the entire population of that district. 
In view of the fact that the next an- 
nual meeting of the state szrange will 
probably be held at the state college 
and Washingion grange will be the 
host, this particular subordinate be- 
cornes of unusual importance in Penn- 
sy{vania this vear. 

Throughout the county the g.anze is 
growing ‘with enthusiasm, and its in- 
fluence in the elevation of the farmers 
is unquestioned. Through its insur- 
ance feature alone the Patrons are able 
to save more than the amount of their 
dues, as they have the benefit of safe 
and reliable insurance for one-third 
the cost of insurance in commercial 
companies, The Center county grange 
has its annual agricultural exhibition 
every fall on s;rounds and in buildings 
owned and ket by Patrons expressly 
for encampment and exhibition pur- 
poses. This has become a prominent 
feature of agricultural interest in the 
county. It is attended regularly by 
large crowds, like a county fair. There 
is always music and a series of ad- 
dresses, and entertaining performances. 
The buildings are cecupied by repre- 
sentatives of grange business houses, 
but horse races, with their attending 
evils, are not permitted. 


Soy Beans Versus Cowpeas. 


A. L. SILER, MACON COUNTY, N C, 


1 
] 
1 
1 
© 


all 


exact 





IT decided some time ago to try soy 
beans experimentally. I got two trial 
packages from a seed house. They 
were a large yellow variety. I planted 
them on rich land and cultivated them 
as I do corn, They made a good growth, 
ranging from 3 to 5 feet high. They 
were quite late maturing and if it had 
not been a very late fall, they would 
not have ripened. At one end of the 
rows, where the soil was not so good, 
the stalks were not so rank, but the 
beans matured much earlier than where 
they were larger. 

In the spring I planted about one 
acre in soy beans, on rather thin, high, 
clay land. I also planted cowpeas ad- 
joining them, on the same kind of soil. 
I had the rows 8 feet apart and dropped 
the beans and peas in hills 18 inches 
apart, with three or four in a hill. 
They received the same cultivation. I 
gathered eight rows of each and 
threshed them out separately to see 
which would make the best yield. The 


A Fine Kidney Cure. 

Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn, (the Clothier), says if any suf- 
ferer from Kidney and Bladder troubles 
will write him, he will, without charge, 
direct them to the perfect home cure he 
used.—[Advy. 
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GRANGE--TOBACCO 


beans made two bushels and the 
cowpeas only made one and a half 
bushels, As the beans grow upright 
and the peas spread out on the ground, 
it took only about half as much time 
to gather the beans as it did the peas, 
The beans have the advantage of all, 
getting ripe on a stalk at the same 
time, while it is quite common for the 
cowpea to have ripe peas and blooms 
at the same time. 

Soy beans should be 
they get ripe. Ii they 
stend until they dry out, 
will pop open and the seed 
lost. Last summer I cut part of my 
beans while they were green, for feed, 
and found that they do not shed their 
leaves as much as do peas. The beans 
are much more ensily handled than the 
peavines, <All kinds of stock will eat 
them ravenously. So as far as my 
experience goes, it seems that the soy 
bean has decidedly the advantage over 
the cowpea, 


soy 


as soon as 
allowed to 
the pods 

will be 


cut 
are 





Burley Growers Must Go It Alone. 


After many weeks of uncertainty it 
is officially announced that the plan of 
financing the burley tobacco’ crop has, 
for the present, been abandoned by the 
burley tobacco growers’ company. At 
a meeting of the board of directors it 
was decided that all contracts signed 
by growers giving the company options 
on ‘04 burley be reieased and signers 
absolved from their pledges. 

The failure of the burley association 
plan to obtain control of the crop und 
hold it for 10c p lb or better has at- 
tracted much attention throughout ky 
and O. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of burley had been signed over 
to the company by farmers in the hope 
of circumventing the evil designs of 


the trust. The officials claim that the 
main difficulty encountered has been to 
secure money to swing the crop. They 
experienced a willingness on the part 
of growers to pledge tobacco, but pro- 
ducers needed advances and for this 
reason the association had to have 
mongy. It is claimed the tobacco trust, 
backed up by Standard oil and kindred 
monopolies have frustrated the at- 
tempts of officials of the burley com- 
pany to interest New York capital. It 
is another case of might prevailing over 
right. The company has not gone out 
of business, however, and hopes an- 
other year to meet with better success. 
Owing to the collapse of the plan to 
secure control of the burley crop in or- 
der to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the trust at low prices, it is feared 
that farmers will unload heavily dur- 
ing the coming few weeks. On this ac- 
count they are urged to go slow in sell- 
ing burley tobacco. The statistical po- 
sition of this type of leaf is very satis- 
factory the current season, and no pro- 
ducer is justified in sacrificing several 
cents a pound simply out of sheer fear 
that the market has gone to the bow- 
wows because the association's efforts 
have not been successful. At Louis- 
ville ’04 good burley lugs are quoted at 
§$@13%4c p 1b, good leaf 12@15%c, with 
fancy at 17@22c. Sales of burley for 
the year to date at that market aggre- 
gate 21,000 hhds, compared with 15,000 
the same period in 704 and 26,000 in ’03. 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


LANCASTER Co—Interest is divided 
between the sale of remaining lots of 
old tobacco still in growers’ hands and 
the advance mark on the new crop. 
The continued cold weather, however, 
has had a tendency to retard prelim- 


inary work. It is reported that by far 
the greater portion of ‘04 leaf has been 
sold, yet buyers claim they are still tak- 
ing fair sized crops. Good sound seed 
leaf changed hands at 9@10c p Ib, with 
fillers at 2@3c. 

TioGa Co—Tobacco all stripped and 
in the bdle. Seven-eighths of the crop 
sold undelivered. The lowest price was 
$c p lb; highest 13c in the bdle. Buyers 
have taken all the ’03 crop. I think 
the acreage will be increased this year, 


[w. Cc. G. 
KENTUCKY. 

WELL ATTENDED Fatr—The sixth an- 
nual tobacco fair held recently at 
Maysville saw a goodly turnout of 
growers and others interested in to- 
bacco. Among the speakers was Pres 
Jenkins of the university of Ky. First 
premium on cigarette wrappers went 
to Galbreth Bros, Mason Co. First 
lugs to Clay & Edwards, Clark Co: 
second, William Kuble, Mason (Co, 
Bright leaf, first to J. A. Lewis of Ma- 
son Co; second, William Brooks of Ma- 
son Co. Red leaf, first to William 
Drainge, Bracken Co: second to Frank 
List, Bracken Co. The prize hhd of 
cigarette Wrappers brought $85. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Tt is still too early in the season to 
determine with any degree of exact- 
ness the attitude of farmers with re- 
gard to tobacco acreage this season. 
Some say, however, that all indications 
point to an increase of bright tobacco 
in N C and § Cc. Bad roads have in- 
terfered considerably with the move- 
ment of the leaf to the breaks of late. 
Prices are a little uneven on that ac- 
count. Farmers are reported much 
behind with their work on the new 
crop, and it is said that only a small 
percentage of plant beds have been 
burned or sowed so far. 








PROMINENT PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY IN THE KEYSTONE STATE 


Grange work in Center county, Pa, 
entertain Patrons at the next state meeting are here shown. 
First row, Prof H. A. Surface, state zoologist, the newly elect- 


loyal workers who will help 


right as you look at the picture, they are as follows: 
H. O. Tyson, past master and lecturer; Florence 
lecturer Progressive. grange; 
Second row, H. E. Duck, master Providence grange; Samuel Boop, master Bald Eagle grange; 


ed master of Washington grange; 
grange; George Dale, master 
Half Moon grange. 


R. D. Ardry, master Half Moon grange; Mrs John Schench of Howard grange; 
grange; Mrs H. E. Duck of Providence grange. 


Pomona; 


is progressing rapidly. 


Leonard Rhone, 


Third row, 


Robb, master Romula grange, and J. A. Hoy, master Zion grange. 


It now has 23 subordinate granges. 


David K. Keller, 


Some of the 
Reading from left to 
secretary Progressive 
D. Andry, lecturer 


Rhone, 
Mrs R. 


Howard 
Daniel 


John Schench, master 
master Progress grange; 
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7 Beef Trust Let Down Easy Told in Short Paragraphs. 
+ Ti beef trust has not been exactly The United States treasury was $3,- 
<~ : ished by the department of 146,838 to the good for February, against 
wt “le ; aca Nadi . a surplus of $3,240,635 for February, 
th p ce and labor, it has at least 1904. There ge ee YAS iggy 
led tenderly. At the close of 904. ere was a loss in revenue for 
“+ the wesort of the comuiie: the month, but it lay wholly in the in- 
1d l rs jon lt. - a on the beef ternal receipts, the customs showing an NEW YORK. 
P — wan made public “and in a imereasc. The civil expenditures were 
“ way fails to find any very close Teduced $1,000,000, but there was a con- . 
rs . of ownership of ‘ghare « ip- siderable increase in the amount spent Lisbon, St Lawrence Co, March 4— 
3 7 ng the six principal companies, UPON the army and navy Farmer’s produce in goo1 demand. But- 
r ed are Armour, Swift, Mor- Sai ter 30c p 1b, potatoes 5c p bu, apples 
, , the Na a the The Massachusetts agricultural col- 95 to 40c, hay $10 p ton, cows $25 to 
S zchild companies. These six lege is seniorless. The upper classmen  ¢49 each. Prospects for the farmer bet- 
l< ( ; apparently do 45 of the have left in a body because of the ex- 1¢ then last year. Moving is in order 
: ‘ é g¢ in the United oe ites, and —— sd three of th r a Last jor renters. A FARMERS 
) vear 1903, on a total of over month the class struck for the same 
- “eat slaughtered, made an reason, but returned thinking that the Webster, Monroe Co, March 6—All HANDY WAGON 
>S a 2 of 99 cents per head profit offenders would be reinstated. Such farm produce is high. Apples 45 to 50c WOOD OR STEEL WHEELS 
st ‘ r to the 1 port, | WV — h bea rs has not been the case. Hence the per- p bu, potatoes the same, wheat $1.10 is the handiest thing on the farm, be- 
it 1 condition: uring the manent withdrawal of 1905. to $1.12, oats 38 to 40c, hay $10 to $13 cause it is the one wagon for ever 
) ] e apparentiy } ot overcapit il- Immigration has t en remarkable is pork $6.50 to $7 p 100, butter 28 for: makes work lighter for horse 
) j i} gross volume of business boom since the first of the year. Dur- eggs 40c p doz. Many potatoes and man; loads and unloads easier 
i ] tage of profit has not ing February there was an increase of and apples are in storage, as_ the than the high-wheel wagon; runs 
. f - In the private car more than 130% over the same month weather has been such all winter that lighter over any kind of ground; 
engaged in t packing Jast year. There were £2,460 arrivals sly a few at a time could be moved. wears longer and sells at a reasonable 
. ted that ti prout IS Jast month, against 23,410 in February pelts a — cam 
< l one, returning net 14 to 4993. oo Sees sss" Galtivation of Peanuts in New York stcen’” ben dinect to us for 8 cea= 
- is anv grain of comfort —— —I have seen a few peanut pl nts for you'll be interested in the story. 
S, it is possibly found The senate surprised its best friends cxhibition purposes, grown in central FARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., Saginaw, Mich. 
t thaf “reckoning on the jn rx fusing to adopt the house provi- New York, but, so far as I know, the Branches: Kansas City and Des Moines. 
0 i b ‘f transpo 1 the sion appropriating_$190,000 to pay mile- crop has never been grown there for Also nate f Somes Gat ee ee 
: ] 1 but little to the cost Of age to senators and members for the the nuts or for hay as a stock food, “ wie tice 2 
; b, amer. It adds, how- coacond session of the present congress. JI see no reason, however, why it should 
: . Pa get han slg rei on As there was no recess between the ex- not be grown for hay and hog fogd on MADE IN SAGINAW 
3 - _ cars was as high as tra and the regular’ sessions, there rather light sandy soils in ct itral and | 
‘ so dp ea companies handle bat seemed to be no reason for providing southern N Y. I believe that, on the | 
; . the cattle sliughtered in the CoOnmsressmen With additional spending tru k soils of Long Island, this crop|« 
tes. they actually slaughter ™oney. might be grown with some profit. It 
. nat lo rattle In eight lead- —_— is possible also that the Spanish pea- | 
it tert acki centers. These One of the fiercest battles of the war nut might be grown as a forage plant 
: centers of course contral al- 2” the far east has been raging for over with considerable success as far north 
Nn lutely the price of beef in ‘* We! k along the Shakhe river in Man- as Albany, on light sandy or alluvial 
every v. village and hamlet in the C®Uria. Reports indieate that the Jap- soils which are well drained.—[{Prof L. 


; “ mnese have been gaining in their ad- ¢, Corbett, U S Dept of Agri. 
‘ vance toward Mukden, and the Japs 


u lopte the 10st care > 
. ages a ne Me ee eet — eS fall Re Hy . place is cer- West Hebron, Washington Co, March 
piled and presented great = n. ussian defeat in this conflict, t—Farmers have recently been hauling 
: ; of statistics covering move- ! is thought, will mark the dawn of large quantities of potatoes to the Sa- 
! ts. sales, etc. For the year peace, lem market; 25c p bu has been the 





prevailing price for several weeks. | 
Some farmers have had potatoes more | 
or less chilled in the cellars. Water 
conveyed in lead pipes from springs to 
farm buildings is very generally frozen 
throughout the town; hence many 


lune 380, 1904, the computation 
( ? { Y)cattle. The average live 
pounds, average cost 
) pounds or $46.23 per head. 


A proposed amendment to the auto- 
mobile laws in New Jersey, calculated 
to make hard the way of the automo- 
lling, ete, and bhilist, is meeting with strong protest 
$48.19. average sell- ‘rom all over the state. poo A the 
e beef was $6.25 per 100 Most vigorous opponents of the bill are ee 2 ’ te ini 
: , £29 96 wes ‘, he a The ha the real estate men. They claim that eo ning 2 ++ ada difficulty to get 
1 by-products was $9.75 per the contemplated restrictions on auto- Water Sot sock. | 
for the two of $49.01. This mMobilists are such as to drive the ma- Sangerfield, Oncida Co, March 7— | 





parent profit to the packers chines from the state, just when they Hops have been necrly a!l sold at good 
cy ts per head. have oni cee . big reams on oe prices and there is inquiry tor ioots, | 
—_—_—_—_———— couraging Investments In suburban rea vhic "3 . ite rood many 
estate in New Jersey. pier gtd re tu Pd gt _"~ TRADE _(russrecommy) MARK 
Close of 58th Congress. test acres wi r€ planted. 11 ba ul € 
done in April or not at all. There has 





Disquietude in Russia has been less s -yEisead : oe 

h congress expired last Sat- apparent since the ezar’s recent answer been much selling of carms. All these NOT MADE BYA TRUST 
1 ] except its record- to the cry of the people for a voice in “T° permanent sales and it looks like a 6 YOU CANNOT CET THESE PUB 

ance to cause its ex- the government. In his imperial pro- moderate advance in real estate ferm GLAS FROM YOUR DEALE?-WAITE OS 

in history. Over nouncement to the minister of the in- 


been appropriated, terior, last week, he stated that he had As Citizens of New York, we are 


: ‘ eeds by over $31,- cCecided to convene an assembly of rarticulariy 1 sted 1 - tate 5 
¢ } +} Peet } : > ar i y -restec ur own sti 
} spent by the.tith con elected representatives of the people. Pamtleularty interesced in our own stove | | FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON 
Gat ™ " ’ » . . . £ 4 re . 1e > ‘ > 
‘ yy en funds had to be he purpose of this is to give the peo- ANC when we come o compare ; nah 
rrving on the Sp: 1 } : : commonwealth with others, we have no with four inch 
carrying On the span- ple a chance to elaborate and consider . | steel wheels, 
2 tei Ry +08 : <a reason to be ashamed or to abate our | Saves lab 
legislative measures. A manifesto was : : oscar ; aa | eves labor. 
of the present ex- jssyed at the same ti : which he pride in her agricultural features, To | horse flesh 
9 cn 8 be sure, she stands fourth in the and repairs. 


property tur several years, 



















] ( death blows ¢q] te anhiecta ¢t . . > 
I alleg upon his subjects to support the . Tires neither 
{ hood bill and the bill p»ytocracy and stam ge iy Aes. value of her farm property and in| swell, shrink | 
) ‘ acy and stamp out the present (;“_. ; ONDE Prete : : | i 
Panama canal commis- pympblings of unrest within hie dormate her annual agricuitural production, | nor run off. 
oe - : hg P ings ¢ rest with 1is ¢ ain, . : 4 , as ERE: _ 
est h by legislation a reg- ala iia . : r ‘ but in those lines of production which STEEL WHEEL Ss 
' veneunens Se Gis exnnt It was feared that the latter act might sustain the closest relation to the needs thew omy — \ 
raight or agger poe .. 


have a reactionary effect upon the peo- tei 

: . ¢ of a refined and critical civilization she . 
le, b ) sturbances ave y - . . . The best repair for your old wagon. 
J but no disturbances have yet Oc- practically stands first. No other state f : on 


Both 1 ures had been passed 
Made to fit any axle. All sizes. 


1 senate, but legislation 

















































































l in each case by a dead- CUrred at either St Petersburg or Mos- (ouaigs New York in the value of her Any width oftire. They earn their 
cin e rence. An extra session of ©C°W: Cairy products, vegetables, flowers and coston any farm. Catalogue free, 
( ! i ed by the president, is re- : : plants and nursery stock, and only one EMPIRE MFC.CO., 
| among the possibilities. _ Last Saturday was inaucuration day tate exceeds her in the value of the | Box1 O6QQuinoy, Ill. 
a in West Virginia, also, when William fruit industry. The expenditure of New 
vents of Louisiana are begin- 2! _0- Dawson became governor. He York farmers for labor is greater than | =e 
Ag Bhi na cig ae ane wing ¥ is SF of state under retiring that of any other state, and what is } See OUR GUARANTEE of 
t by Cuba of the rice tariff bill Cov nite. more significant than all other factors, | ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
introduced into the house of = — ——— — 
. entatives there, and last week 
oned in these columns. They con- 
t tl bill to fmcrease the duty © D-F 
( e is the one chance the Cubans FO 
ef according the United States READY FREE 
benefit from the present reci- 
ty tr ty. df the bill is not soon ROOFING SAMPLE 
1, the ice el redict é <] 
; Mp Fig tenga Pie: Bin will last longer and give and our book on “Building 
th this country, as the penalty of better satisfaction than any Economy,” describing our roof- 
procrastination, other roofing, because it’s better ings adapted to all sorts of 
er ee made. You can easily lay it in any buildings, Each roll a complete 
omingo protocol, has been dispelled kind of weather or climate. roofing kit. 
i. letter fron San Hay ¢ ¢ 
denertenaet. te tae dee ae Contains No Tar. Don’t Take An Imitation 
irtment, te e aytian minister a 
at Washington. Mr Hay disclaims any Slate Color. but insist on the genuine 
ctention on the part of the United It will save you money, Paroid. 
wrates to become possessed of either 
‘iayti or Santo Domingo. 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
thorough study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local con- 
dit‘ons supply the practical, helpful 
matter needed. He!p us, brother farm- 
crs. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the problems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experience. Feel 
that its pages are yours. 





and which should be to us a source of 
encouragement, is the fact that only 
one state exceeds our own, and that but 
little, in the number of farms operated 
by their owners, or in the number of 
families living on the farms that they 
own, Such ownership indicates a per- 
manency and intensity of interest in 
agriculture which cannot be attained, 
in my judgment, thr wch the rental 
system.—[Dr W. H. Jordan, Director 
Experiment Station. 


GEORGIA. 


Georgia Law Against Cotton Boll Weevil. 








The rules and regulations adopted 
by the Georgia state board of ento- 
mology to guard against the introduc- 
tion of the Mexican cotton boll weevil 
are summarized as follows: Shipments 
into Georgia, of loose and baled moss, 
cotton pickers’ sacks, cotton seed, seed 
cotton, cottonseed hulls, cotton lint in 
bales or loose, hay, straw and oats, 
trom points in Texas and Louisiana, 
are forbidden unless accompanied by 
the certificate of a state or govern- 
mental entomologist to the effect that 
they originated in a locality where by 
actual inspection the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil was not found to exist. 
Shipments of threshed wheat, shelled 
cowpeas and shelled corn into the state 
from Texas and Louisiana are prohibit- 
ed except during the months of July, 
August and September, during which 
three months they shall be admitted 
without restriction if in tightly closed 
substantial sacks. Shipments of house- 
hold goods from these states shall be 
admitted only when accompanied by an 
affidavit by the owner or shipper at- 
tached to way bill, stating that none 
of the quarantined articles mentioned 
are included in the shipment or used 
as packing. 

Transportation companies shall im- 
mediately notify the state entomolo- 
gist at Atlanta, when any shipments 
of the nature designated shall arrive 
at any station or wharf in the state, 
without a proper certificate or affidavit 
attached, and the entomologist, or his 
assistant shall proceed as speedily as 
possible to investigate such shipments. 
If upon invesiigaution he find such ship- 
ment to be in violation of the regula- 
tions, he shall at once order it removed 
from the state. Upon failure of the 
owner or shipper to remove the ship- 
ment within 48 hours after notice has 
been sent him by wire, the shipment 
shall be seized and burned. 

Shipments of the articles quarantined 
against by these regulations, and by an 
act of the legislature of Georgia, ap- 
proved August 15, 1904, shall be made 


Worth an Additional Dollar. 











A friend and subscriber writes us 
that the 1905 issue of the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Farmer's 
Almanac is, in his estimation, worth 
an additional dollar. This is only one 
of many such expressions of apprecia- 
tion which we receive in each mail. 
That there is much in the book that is 
of interest and value to every farmer 
and his family has been demonstrated 
by its previous issues, and it is for this 
reason that all seem so eager to secure 
a copy. We would advise all who have 
not as yet secured the Year Book to 
take advantage of our most libers! 
offer as described in the announcement 
which appears on another page of this 
paper, as the first edition is somewhat 
limited and all ‘who are anxious to se- 
cure it should do so without further 
delay. 

1 


AMONG ‘THE FARMERS 


through this state to points in other 
states, only when in tightly closed box 
cars, which shall not be opened while 
in transit through the state of Georgia. 
Shipments of fruit and truck into this 
state from points in the states men-~ 
tioned, shall be permitted only when 
none of the articles mentioned in reg- 
ulations are used as packing. Ship- 
ments of live stock from points in these 
states into Georgia are absolutely pro- 
hibited during the months of October 
to June, when hay, straw, moss, leaves, 
grass, husks, chaff or cottonseed hulls 
are used as bedding. Shipments of 
live stock shall be permitted without 
resiriciion during the months of July, 
August and September of each year, 
regardless of what material is used for 
bedding, and at all times when excel- 
sior or sawdust is used for this pur- 
pose. The shipment of nursery stock 
trom the states mentioned into Georgia, 
is also prohibited when these materials 
are used as packing. 
aS — ee 


Crop Outlook in Georgia. 


Farmers are beginning work in ear- 
nest. All hands are now busy prepare 
ing corn land and in some favored lo- 
calities a few acres have been planted. 
However, the bulk of the crop will not 
be put in for a couple of weeks, as the 
season is very much later than usual. 
The oat crop has advanced far enough 
to ascertain the general prospects and 
they are poor. In many sections, espe- 
cially on light soils, the crop has been 
entirely killed. This will necessitate 
the planting of large areas to early 
spring feed crops and will lead to more 
diversified farming. Wheat and rye 
have survived the rough weather with- 


out much injury and hereafter wheat 
will be more generally planted as a 
crop for feed. 


Farmers are still much interested in 
the cotton situation, and while hopes of 
immediate change are Slight, every 
farmer is confident of success later on. 
The most perfect organization of farm- 
ers ever known in the state has been 
perfected and every detail of the work 
is being looked after. The best men of 
the state are behind the movement, 
One part of the work determined upon 
is already manifest and that is the re- 
duction in amount of fertilizers used. 
The proposed reduction was only 25%, 
but up to date the sales and shipments 
show a much greater decrease. 

The opinion is general that the peach 
crop has been greatly injured and the 
development of the buds being some- 
what retarded, makes it impossible to 
arrive at a definite conclusion on the 
different varieties. Fruit men and the 
officials of the state department of ag- 
riculture state that the Elberta has 
suffered most. Orchards are generally 
in better shape than usual. 

The diversified farming interests of 
the state are being pushed in every sec- 
tion. Watermelons, cantaloupes, sweet 
potatoes, hay and forage crops will all 
be gainers in acreage this year. Sugar 
cane continues to increase in acreage 
year after year. 





Columbia Co—Farm work has begun 
and some few early patches of corn 
have been planted. Practically half of 
the oat crop was killed by cold weath- 
er last month. This country has a 
strong auxiliary assn acting in co-op- 
eration with the Ga cotton growers 
assn and much interest is being evinced 
in the movement. The planting of gar- 
dens has occupied much time of late 
and a noticeable increase in Irish pota- 
toes and onions is noted, while those 
near the markets h»ve planted quite 
largely of cabbage. The transplanting 
is about finished. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson Co—At the recent state 
convention of the cotton growers’ assn 
a resolution to reduce the cotton acre- 
age and commercial fertilizers 25% from 
04 was unanimously adopted. On ac- 
count of bad weather no farm work has 
been done yet. Oats appeared to be 
badly winterkilled. Scarcely any com- 
mercial fertilizers hauled yet. Cattle 
are being well fed and housed, and con- 
sequently are looking well. Feed seems 
to be plentiful. Fewer horses and 
mules will be bought than last ‘Year. 


TENNESSEE. 


Gibson Co—The Gibson Co farmers’ 


inst convened in Trenton recently with 
a full attendance. The question, How 
can we maintain 10c p Ib for cotton? 
was ably discussed by Capt W. O. Gor- 
don, M. M. Reid and others. A cotton 
growers’ organization was also _ per- 
fected for this county. Capt W. O. 
Gordon was elected pres and Capt J. 
R. Dance sec. Capt Gordon’ will ap- 
point a vice-pres in each civil district 
of the county, and with their subordi- 
nate help will get each farmer to sign 
an agreement to hold the cotton now on 
hand for better prices and decrease this 
year’s acreage 25%. 

Blount Co—Farmers are plowing, 
and early vegetables including Irish po- 
tatoes are being planted. It is feared 
the frost king harvested most of the 
fruit crop last month, though some 
peach buds seem all right yet. There 
was not much damage to trees here by 
ice and sleet as reported elsewhere in 
the south, but the snow fall was much 
heavier than usual. Small grain and 
grass look well, having been under snow 
‘when the freezing weather prevailed. 
A goodly number of northern people 
winter here every year and some lo- 
cate permanently. The natural re- 
sources of the country are being de- 
veloped steadily and the good results 
are very noticeable: Land can _ be 
bought here at almost any figure, for it 
ean be found in any condition from 
the worn-out to the highly cultivated 
and productive. All farm products are 
bringing good prices. Flour $3.40 p 100, 
wheat $1.30 p bu, corn 60c, mill feed 
$1.25 p 100, butter 12%@20c p Ib, eggs 
20c p doz, hens 9@9%4c p Ib. Not much 
doing in hog and cattle market. Lambs 
and pigs doing well where properly 
eared for. Poultry industry thriving. 
A good many incubators have been 
Placed throughout this section, but the 
winter has been hard on the embryo 
broilers. 








VIRIGNIA, 


Essex Co—The low price of canned 
goods, tomatoes in particular, may 
cause some of the packing houses in 
this county to suspend work. The fac- 
tories have furnished employment for 
many laborers, and a home market for 
green peas, tomatoes, peaches and small 
fruits for years. 


Augusta Co—Those who have begun 
the use of silos in this county are 
jubilant over the splendid results and 
have a pardonable pride in the apnear- 
ance of their well-sheltered and silage- 
fed stock, 





ALABAMA. 


Bullock Co—Farming at least two 
weeks late. Oats badly killed and the 
crop will be short. Feb was hard on 
both stock and folks and they have 
come through the winter in bad shape. 
Many have died. Farmers say they 
are going to reduce acreage in cotton, 
as. price is too low. It is reported that 
fertilizer factories are placing their 
goods with the dealers on commission. 
Mules still bring good prices on credit 
and if cotton does not bring better 
prices, the mule buyer will be hurt 
as mules are too high for the price of 
cotton. 


MISSISSIPPI. 





Tippah Co—In accordance with the | 


plan of organization as formulated and 
announced at the recent meeting of the 
interstate cotton growers’ assn, held at 
New Orleans, the cotton growers of 
Tippah Co have formed themselves into 
a permanent organization, and will 
give their hearty co-operation to south- 
ern cotton growers in their effort to re- 
duce the acreage and further regulate 
the production and price of the south’s 
greatest staple product. This county is 
making progress educationally. The 
tendency is to provide better school- 
houses and employ more competent 
teachers, where they are needed; also, 
to lengthen the schoo] term. Several 
R F D routes have been introduced 
within the last few months. The farm- 
ers of the county have organized a 
truck growers’ assn, which holds 
monthly meetings. Som? are mak‘ng 


an effort to establish a canning fac. 
tory in Ripley, the county seat, which 
would doubtless be a paying enterprise 
and of immense advantage to the coun- 
try. The winter has been the most se- 
vere in many years, but the weather is 
now fine and farmers are beginning to 
plan and prepare for another crop. 


FLORIDA. 


Sumter Co—Watermelon planting js 
on in earnest now. Cabbages ave being 
shipped, with prices somewhat better, 
Season has been good and all kinds of 
vegetables are looking well. 


KENTUCKY. 


Adair Co—Sheep owners are losing a 
large number of early lambs. Farmers 
ure up with work and only waiting for 
spring to come. 








Casey Co—Small grain in fine condi- 
tion. Prospect for a full crop of wheat 
and fruit good. Farmers are now pre- 
paring to sow oats, grass, colver, et 
Fat cattle 2% @3téc p Ib, eggs 27¢ p doz, 
butter 20c, corn 50c, hogs 31% to 4c. 


Lincoln Co—At a recent combination 


sale of horses and mules in this sec. 
tion, horses brought from $58 to $150 
and mules $200 to $300 p pr. On ae- 
count of the extremely cold weather 
for the past month the loss of lambs 
has been very heavy. Few farmers 


have succeeded in saving half the crop, 

Kenton Co—Nearly all the farmers 
here are short on feed and prices are 
high. The few who have feed to sell 
are realizing the following prices: Corn 
60c p bu, oats 45c, hay $14 to $16 p ton. 
Bran is in great demand at $22 p ton, 
No hogs on feed. Cattle sear on 
account of prices and feed. 


Crittenden Co—Farm work has not 


begun yet on account of bad weather. 
All stock have stood the winter well, 
though it has taken much feed. ‘To- 


bacco crop is going to be light again: 
no beds burned yet. Wheat looks 
poorly since the snow and ice went eff. 
No oats have been sown yet. Wheat 
$1.10 p bu on market here, corn d0c, buy 
$10 to $12 p ton. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Benito Co—With a milk con- 
denser and a creamery in full operation 
an impetus has been given to the 
dairy industry, causing quite an in- 
crease in alfalfa seeding. Almonds in 
full bloom. The greatest pest farmers 
have to contend with here is the ground 
ecuirrel. 


Cacramento Co—The winter here has 


been very favorable for stock. Sheep 
looking well. Ewes in fine condition, 
with plenty of feed. With favorable 


weather a heavy increase in lambs is 
expected. The stringent laws regarding 


PEACH STRAWBERRY 
TREES PLANTS 











WeHavea - 
Large Supply WE HAVE THEM 
All BY THE MILLICH. 

Well Graded. 
Don’t buy until you’get our prices. We will 
gr, both ca 


save you some money on your planting, 
peach and strawberries. We have a complete 
and full assortment of general nursery sock 





Write for our New 1905 Catalogue. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
—_<, 


CATALOG FREE TO ALL. Our Brief Descriptive Cob 
alog (16 pages) will be sent free of charge to all epry. 
ing forthe same. Our Nt W LARGE DESCRIPT! fully 
LUSTRATED CATALOG, 116 pages, 6 by 9 inches es 
illustrated, thoroughly indexed by titles and oe 
and containing detailed descriptions of all the — a 
on Rural and Home ‘l'opies, sent for four cents in eta 
—which only pays the postage. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, mL 
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the cream to 


clean. The 
with gocd 
Early rains 
was warm started 
and the warm winter has 
— —_ of feed for stock. 
is selling at 7c p lb dressed, mut- 
pork Te. Only a few small 
» operated in the ‘winter. The 
lairies will begin milking soon. 
of the dairies use separators and 
Sacramento crenm- 
* creameries near by. 


are keeping sheep 


is very favorable. 
the ground 


itions ideal. 
vards doi well. Crop 
very flattering. Fall 
and looking fine. Owing 
in crops last year, whe 
bring $1.65 p cental and 
60 p sack or $6.40 p bbl. scef 
to 6l.c p Ib, hogs 3% to 
ses bring from $50 to $150, ac- 
to size, ete. Land is cheap 
1 for young men 
out excellent. Two 
ries here aud the climete in 
makes it an ideal dairy coun- 
the winter is very mild. 
holat Co—Recent cool 
t back fruit buds. Buds 
! l and will soon 
and many 
Much fenc- 


Weather cond 
ng 


ts for °05 


hances 


weather 
are 
4 | trees 
Rird are singing 


in bloom. 


on, 


ynterey Co—The present season the 


being warm, with 
A peculiar freak 
was the blooming of many 
es last Oct. At present apri- 
ples and prunes are half grown 
m all appearances they will 
There is a difference of opin- 
to the cause of this unnatural 
yn. Many trees have one-half 
fruit on them at present. Al- 
i apricots are just putting out 
oom. 


many yeurs, 
dance of rain. 


San Luis Obispo Co—More than an 


te mh mh el, wet b 


ty, ] 
Ha} 


doz 


Yell 


A 


Alics 


ed ton baled 


acreage of grain sown, mostly 
er fallow. While most grain 
there is plenty of time 
1 g and a large crop is con- 
expected. All stock in good 
») disease. Pastures rapidly 
rood. Fruit trees in fine con- 
it pitted fruit rather too for- 
king damage by iate frost 
Wheat raising the principal 
of farming here and summer 
x becoming general, its prac- 
ng shown that a crop can be 
produced with one-half the 
1 1 on winter plowing. 
tion practiced in this coun- 
nbher of projects under way. 

. whe reat $1.45 p cental. 


ARKANSAS. 


Co—Spring seems 

an unusually cold winter. 
is are reported killed and 
k that most of the apples are 
l, although it Is too early to 


sown 





to be at 


the latter. The snow lay on 
d for 8 wks, but is all gone 
rs will soon start on their 


all kinds suf- 
and many 
50e p bu, 
eggs 20c p 


rk. Stock of 
the extreme cold 
exposure, Corn 

», Chickens 9c p Ib, 

moderate, 


K prices 


fal ~ . 
vo—Cotton farming discouraged 
> will be materially decreas- 


farming attracting more at- 
ever before. Bee culture 
Successful in a local way. A 
| for hogs, but only for home 
Large crop of range cat- 

th no buyers; prices low. Good 
; i mules imported at good fig- 
ot enough raised here for home 
lependence Co—Nearly 7 wks of 


r wontiie ‘r, with snow and 
lowed by a general thaw, 
using the snow to disappear 

\ good many cattle on feed 
lo in price, except milch 
tton 10% king up a little. There 
§ cotton growers’ union in 
Farmers are holding their 

y they will reduce the acre- 


RELIABLE HEART CURE 


: A. We tmore, Box 67, Norwich. 
3 if iny sufferer from Heart 
' Write her she will without 


‘—* ct t P yas Po to the perfect home 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


age this year. Plenty of hogs in the 
county to supply the demand. Horses 
and mules high, ranging from $60 to 
$125. The small acreage of wheat is do- 
ing well. 

Johnson Co—The cold of Feb 12 kill- 
ed perhaps 25 to 40% of the Elberta 
peaches in this county, but there are a 
great many more buds left than will be 
required for a good crop of Elbertas 
this season. Seedling peaches were not 
damaged and apples are unhurt. Trees 
were in a good condition to stand a se- 
vere freeze. 

Carroll Co—A very severe winter for 
this section. Snow on the ground 40 


days, with mercury generally about 20 
degrees above zero. Live stock in fair 
condition. Feed plentiful, but high. 


Cord wood is legal tender in the towns, 


TEXAS. 





Hopkins Co—Nothing done in 
the way of farming during Feb. Every- 
thing has been covered with ice, sleet 
nnd snow. Coldest winter for years. 
Stock had a hard time and look thin, 
but very few died. Stock cattle worth 
from $5 to $10 p head and milch cows 
from $15 to $25. 

Montague Co—Winter wheat grow- 
ing nicely. Weather very springlike at 
present. Snow all melted and ground 
in fine condition for plowing. A very 


was 


large acreage of oats will be sown, also 
an increased acreage of corn. Consid- 


will be paid to truck 
assn of truck grow- 
ers have been organized. A company 
of capitalists are boring for oil near 
St Jo, with fair prospects of success. 
Land values increasing. Stock of ail 


erable attention 
growing; a large 


kinds have suffered from the extreme 
cold weather, young calves and pigs 
often freezing to death. Stock free 


p bu, oats 40c, 
Farmers sow- 


from disease. Corn 60c 
wheat $1, hay $8 p ton. 
ing oais. 

Lavaca Co—A great deal of cold 
weather here, but no snow until Feb 
12. Stock on the range suffered much 
and thousands died from exposure. 
Cotton acreage will be much reduced, 
with an increased area of corn, pota- 
toes, onions. A great deal of rain re- 
tarded farm work. Feed plentiful and 
cattle in good request at low prices; 
yearlings $6, horses from $25 to $100, 
mules about the same. Corn sells at 45 
to 50c p bu. 

Fulton Co—About 25 
Elberta peaches were killed by cold 
freezing weather. Imposstble to tell 
the condition of strawberries as yet. 
Very little work was done on the farm 
this winter: The season last fall was 
very dry and fruit trees matured and 
developed the buds early and went into 
winter quarters in a dormant state and 
will not bloom until about Mar 15. 
Farmers believe that this insures a 
big crop, if late freezes do not spoil the 
chances, 

Reines Co—People have commenced 
putting out nice orchards in_ this 
county and in a few years considerable 
fruit will be shipped from this section. 
All kinds of vegetables do well, espe- 
cially Irish potatoes. Land is advanc- 
ing in price. It has doubled within the 
last three years. Improved land sells 
from $10 to $20 p acre; unimproved $4 
10 $10. 

Lamar Co—There is a great dissat- 
isfaction among the farming class on 
account of the low price of cotton. At 
present price it will not pay for the 
production. Common farm land sells 
here from $50 to $60 p acre. It is fine 
black land. More wheat sown this sea- 
son than usual and it looks as though 


to 50% of the 


eotton would be reduced somewhat. 
Farmers here have not had the boll ° 
weevil to contend with as yet. Boll 


wre present, but 
reached this 


pests 
has not 


vorms and other 

the boll weevil 

county as yet. 
Heavy Cattle Loss—Reports coming 


in from ranchers show that the result 
of the recent blizzards ‘were’ very 
heavy on cattle. Some estimate the 


loss at from 10 to 25% in parts of the 
state where the spell was most severe. 


The deaths will be greater among the 
cows and this will mean a double loss, 
as many of them would drop calves 
next spring. Old ranchmen declare 
that while the winter ‘was not the 
stormiest ever known, the cold spell 
was of the longest duration ever ex- 
perienced. As a result of the contin- 
ued severe weather the price of cotton- 
seed hulls jumped up $1.50 p ton and 


are now selling around $16. The ex- 
pense on some of the cattlemen from 
feeding has been very heavy. 


Gonzales Co—Farmers well up with 
their work. Planting of corn will soon 
begin. Weather very changeable at 


present. Ground thoroughly soaked 
with water, something unusual in this 
county. Corn is selling at 40c p bu. 
Cattle in good shape. Health good. 
Grass on prairies very good. 

De Witt Co—A northern accompa- 
nied by a very heavy rain struck this 
place Feb 22 and flooded everything. 
Very little spring plowing has been 


done, no potatoes or gardens have been 
planted and the delayis worrying farm- 
ers. At this date last year gardens and 
potatoes had already been planted. 





Southern Tobacco Notes. 
TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE—Our receipts for two 
months have consisted almost entirely 
of new crop, of which but little has 
been offered for sale. Our receipts last 
week were nearly all low grades of old 
crop; market steady and unchanged. 
Sound old tobacco is selling much 
cheaper than new crop, and just now 
seems not to attract the attention it 
deserves. Owners look for a _ better 
market later on and offer but little. 
The planters’ assn has secured offices 
and sample rooms, crops are being 
hauled to their prizing houses, and offi- 
cials say they will soon be ready for 
business. Planters can obtain ad- 
vances as fast as their crops are prized. 
{Clark & Bro. 

KENTUCKY. 


HoPKINSVILLE—At a meeting of the 


Dark tobacco district planters’ pro- 
tective assn, held here recently, about 
100,000 Ibs more of tobacco were 


pledged. Some is being prized in hhds 
and will shortly be in the warehouses, 
where it will be stored until ready to 
sell. The executive committee thinks 
best not to offer any of it for sale 
until the greater portion that is pledged 
is ready for market. Much tobacgo 
that was sold early in the season, and 
some that is being sold now is coming 
in to the purchasers. Receipts of to- 
bacco last month 80 hhds, shipments 
378 hhds. The past few days of fine 
spring weather have given farmers op- 
opportunity to burn plant beds, so that 
any direction one looks there is smoke 
from burning brush and wood. 
—-_- -- <> --—__—__———- 

The Fig is one of the most delicious 
fresh fruits grown in the gulf states, 
where it deserves to become still more 
popular than it already is. The trees 
do well in this region. They demand 
little attention and only very shaliow 
cultivation, since the rvoots are close to 
the surface. The ripe fresh fruit serv- 
ed with cream and sugar, or when pre- 
served, pickled or in other ways is de- 
licious and distinct fr~~a other fruits. 
Canned fresh figs are always in de- 
mand. The fig should be in every south- 
ern garden. 


Cotton Situation Unchanged—While 
receipts at southern ports show 
enlargement, they are not as heavy 
as anticipated and this has served to 
hold prices in line. Reports from the 
U K are encouraging, as they tell of 


some | 








| 


| 


Lancashire mills being well sold ahea4. | 


The most depressing, if not the only 
discouraging feature of the situation. 
lies in the belief of large supplies of 
cotton being held back in the south. 
Reports from major cotton producing 
states say the talk of acreage reduc- 
tion this year continues without 
ment. 
are close to 6,000,000 bales. At 
middlings brought around 


N Y spot 
74c p Ib. 


abate- | 
Exports of cotton since Sept 1 | 


| 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and 
“blood purifier,”’ tonic and cure-all, 
mind you, this old-fashioned 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the vemeny 
was crude and unpalatable, and a larg 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effecis of sulphur in a palatable, 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 


fall 
and 
remedy 





coli- 


In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 


sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated peilets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, .of which Stuart's Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best aud 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wiikins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form, He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 


this when 


art’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even Geep-seated carbuncles, I have 


repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy." 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and _ so-called bloot 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart's (a!- 
cium Wafers, a far safer, more palatn 
ble and effective preparation, — 





QL? rannstors 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for’ over a third of a oar. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, g High St., Boston. 





A sure calf fattener 
Pratts Calf Tonic. 
Made by Pratt Food Co., Phila. Over 30 years old. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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skim-milk. 


bility. 


and waste none. 


U.S. Cream Separator. 


Kansas 


Haniilton, Ont. 





Money Make 
» On the Farm 


When you buy a Cream Separator you cheat yourself if you 
don’t get the machine that saves the most money for you. 
Cream, repairs and oil all represent money. 


holds the world’s record for clean skimming. 
cream every day which any other separator would lose in the 


Its substantial and simple construction insures extreme dura- 
It has no joints to work loose, no ratchet pin to break 
off, no exposed gears to be injured. 
U.S. will wear for years without repairs. 

The working parts are so adjusted that they require little oil 


You can’t make your cows pay you as they should without a 
Don’t delay any longer, write for a 
free illustrated catalogue to-day. 


Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Ia., 
City, Mo., Salt Lake City, Utah, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, 
Ore., Buffalo, N.Y., Portland, Me., Montreal and Sherbrooke, Que., 
Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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It will save you 
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Ae TCONOMY SILO 


The most novel, practical and perfect 
doorway of the 20th Century, Con- 
tinuous hoops with hoop support, 
Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles, 
Fully warranted. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
Frederick, Md. 











PEIN A TS EE TET 
A wonderful remedy for Colic 


Pratts Veterinary Colic Cure. 
Made by Pratt Food Ce., Phila. 


KA DEXX 


> Cream Extractor 


Has three times the separat- 
ing power _of other makes, 
Does not mix water and milk. 


Beats Them All 


because it gets more cr 

More butter. Greater profits, 
Easiertocleanand operate. No 
waste. Durable. Anti-rust 
throughout. Results uaran- 
teed. Catalog free. Write to- 
day. We want good agents. 
v KA DEXX CREAM SEPARATOR CO, 
34 Ka Dexx Bldg. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Over 30 years old. 























No More Blind Horses 537. Spits opt ts. 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cur? 


Cowy Smells 


feed and stable odors left in milk 
mean quick souring and low grade 
butter and cheese. The 


Perfection Muscoote 


urifies and cools oe 
Overy particle exposed to the air. Simple, costs little, 
most convenient, many sizes. Write for circulars. 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
“\DVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





















BEST BY TEST 


“I have tried all kinds of waterproof 
clothing and have never found anything 
at any price to compare with your Fish 
Brand for protection from all kinds of _ 
weather.” 


(The name and address of the 
writer of this unsolicited letter 
may be had upon application.) 


A. J. TOWER CO, The Signof the Fish 
Bostén, U.S. A. AOWERS 
CO., LIMITED 

Toronto, Canada sy Bru 


Makers of Warranted Wet Weather Clothing 


35 
ay it 
FOUR BITs IN-ONE 


¢ Cores Kick Runaways, Puilera 
» Shyers, ete. Send for Bit on Tes 
Days’ Trial and circular showing 
the four distinct ways of u { 
Prof, J.R. Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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save 
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DON’T BUY FACTORY HARNESS 
because they are stitched 
by machinery. I will sell 
you hand-made har- 
ness for the same price. 
Send for Special C.O.D. 
offer. Ilustrated cata 


logue free. Address 
W.L. Kested, Mfg., Box 308,Northville,N.Y. 


A5ton Scale for $15.00. 


$15.00 cash, and $5.00 per month, before you know it will 
pay for the best Five Ton Farmand Stock Scale ever made. 
Has beam box, — see brass compound 
beam without : weights, rein- 
forced double trussedrolled 
steel levers, cop- _ plated rust- 
less pivots and earings, plat- 
form 15x8 ft. and @ written guaran- 


tee from 
. Se a eee 
Aas } ets FON.N-Y. 
PAPE 8 snes 3 



















“JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT”, Extra induce- 
ments for fullcash, Buy now and let yourscale pay for 
itself. Write on a postal ‘Send facts about time and cash 
offer on wagon scales.”’ Mail itto Box 241 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y. 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 




















LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 
Wheat Curn Oats 

Cash or spot 

PO")"1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago.....}1.15',/1.00 | .46's/ .50%4] .314,] .40 
New York.../1.21 |1.04 | .57 | 55%) .38 | .55 
Boston.......] — -- 57 62 .39 .60 
Toledo......./1.14 | .99 | .48 | .49%4] .33 | .44 
St Louis..... 1.11',f .99',f .46 | .43 | 32 | 42 
Min’p’lis....]1.14 | .98 ][ 43 [45 | 29.) 38g 
Liverpool...|1.12 — | 60 | .61 — 








At Chicago, wheat has led in interest 
in the grain markets, owing to the un- 
certainties in the May deal. At one 
time last week it appeared that the 
bull clique were deserting May wheat, 
the market dropping as much as 4c in 
a single day, followed by spasmodic re- 
coveries. May wheat went off to $1.12%, 
subsequently rebounding to better than 


1.15, but market greatly unsettled 
throughout; July sold off to 97%c, re- 


covering to figures around the dollar 
mark, while Sept was relatively stead- 
ier from day to day, at one time selling 
down to 90c, but later recovering to 91c 
and better. 

Corn held moderately steady, much 
of the time leaning to firmness on the 
basis of 4714@48 3-8c p bu for May de- 
livery, and 4544@46%c for No 2 mixed, 
in store. The shipping demand was 
moderate, but not especially urgent, 
with only fair export business noted. 

Fair support was shown the _ oats 
market, and liberal business was ac- 
complished at steady to strong prices. 
The demand was almost wholly on do- 
mestic account, exports continuing 
small. Shipping orders were fairly lib- 
eral, and quotations firm on the basis 
of 3114@32c p bu for standard in store, 
choice lots of white oats by sample 32% 


@38c. Fair interest in July delivery at 
31@32c, and in Sept at slightly under 
30c. : 

In grass seeds more inquiry, with 


spring at hand, timothy firmer in tone 
on the basis of $2.95@3 p 100 Ibs for 
prime cash or March delivery. Clover 
seed arritals continued small, market 
fairly active, contract grade firm at 
12.60. Hungarian quotable at 1.40@1.65 
p 100 Ibs, millet 1.40@1.75, Siberian do 
75c@1, mustard 75c@1. Buckwheat dull 
and somewhat lower at 1.10@1.20 p 100 
Ibs for good milling, and 1.25@1.26 for 
fancy silver hull. 

At New York. No 2 corn, export 
grade 54c p bu, cracked corn $1.18@1.20 
p 100 lbs over corn, chops $20 p ton, 
mixed oats 3714%4@38c p bu, clipped white 
38@42c, rye 85@86c, barley feeding 45@ 
46c, malting 58@60c, malt 60@65ic, Nol 
northern wheat $1.23 p bu. 





The Live Stock Traffic. 





At Chicago, the tone of the cattle 
market proved somewhat more satis- 
factory to sellers. Although receipts 
held up in a manner calculated to pre- 
vent any marked improvement, the de- 
mand from killers was _ sufficiently 
large to cause a free movement. 
Strictly fancy beeves continue in mod- 
erate supply, but the proportion of 
thick fleshed serviceable steers among 
arrivals is somewhat larger than a few 
weeks ago. The average weight of cat- 
tle at Chicago during the past month 
was 1068 lbs, the heaviest in a year. 


Fancy native steers we eee -$6.00@ 6.25 
Inferior to medium cecee 3-20@ 4.85 
Good to choice fed heifers.... 3.50@ 4.60 
Fair to good butcher cows.. 2.50@ 3.30 
Cutters and canners.......... 1.25@ 2.75 
Common to ex butcher bulls. 2.00@ 4.00 
Feeders, good to choice ...... 3.75@ 4.50 
Plain to choice stockers...... 2.00@ 3.85 
DT cu cheese Gavan bineieeese 4.00@ 7.00 
Milch cows, p head .......... 25.00@48.00 


The hog trade exhibited the usual 
fluctuation noted of late between $4.75 
and 5 p 100 Ibs. Under the stimulus 
of less excessive supplies, and a better 
inquiry from packers, tops sold as high 
as 5.121%. However, this tended to bring 
in larger supplies from the country. 

The lamb market displayed further 
weakness, choice grade of fed westerns 
bringing $7.50@7.80 p 100 Ibs. While 
exhibiting a rather sluggish tendency, 
the mutton market held about steady. 
Choice wethers brought 5.75@6.25, ewes 
5.50@5.90, bucks, culls and stags 3.50@ 
4.295. Little doing in feeding sheep ow- 


ing to moderate offerings. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCD TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailier~ or coi 
sumers, an advince is usu: red, 
Apples. 

Dealers at Ct valley markets com- 
ment on the scarcity of fine King 
apples. They say local supplies of this 


variety are about out of the way. Thus 
nominal quotations as high as $4 p bbl 
are but to be expected. Baldwins and 
Greenings now hold the stage and there 
appears to be less pressure of inferior 
grades of these apples on the market, 
Soon the Russet season will be in full 
swing. 

Advices from the U K indicate a 
healthier tone to the apple market and 
tell of supplies being well cleaned up, 
Dealers say the outlook is brighter, ag 


Tasmanian and Australian shipments 
ure estimated at about 350,000 bxs, a 
decrease of 50% from last year. In ide 


dition, frost is reported to have cut off 
2-3 the Spanish orange crops, which 
should increase the interest of the Enge 
lish public in apples. Exports from the 
U S and Canada for the season aggres 
gate 1,910;400 bbls, compared with 3,« 
247,000 the same period last year. 

At New York. Kings fetch $2.50@3.75 
p bbl, Spys 2.25@3.50, Ben Davis 1.50@ 
2.75, Jonathan 2.50@4.25, Spitz 2.50@3.75, 
Greenings and Baldwins 1.50@3. 

At Boston, receipts enlarging. Greens 


ings and Baldwins fetch $1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Talman Sweet 1.50@2.50, King 3@4, 
Beans. 

Stocks of domestic beans in the east 
are little, if any, larger than a year 
ago. The demand from Europe the 
past few weeks has proved unusually 
urgent. Consumption is running heavy 
and to all appearances the outlook is 


encouraging for those who are holding 
beans.—[P & Co, N Y City. 

Best grade of pea beans commands 
$1.60 p bu at warehouses. Local! evap 
damaged greatly last year by rust. 
Some may increase the acreage this 
season.—[C. N. S., Livingston Co, N Y. 


At New York, peas tending weaker; 
other kinds steady. Marrows fetch $3 
@3.15 p bu, red kidneys 2.90@5, vea 
beans 2. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, supplies. of lves 
somewhat congested trade and weak- 
ened prices. Fine light veals 10!2@114¢ 
p lb, barnyards 5@7c. Pork sluggish 
movement at 5@7%c, hothouse !nmbs 
steady on choice at $8@9 ea, others 
weak at 3@5. | 

Eggs. 

The eggz market at the close of last 
week gave all signs of quitting the 
winter plane and settling more nearly 
to normal March figures. The chief 
reason for the decline was the pro- 
nounced enlargement in receipts. The 


the fact of 


trade generally accepts 

lower prices prevailing from now On, 
yet compared with previous years 
March quotations should appear very 


satisfactory to farmers. 
At New York, the stringency in — 
plies was relieved and prices weakened, 


It will be difficult to follow the course 
of the market the next few weeks, as 
changes may be sharp and sudden. Best 
westerns quoted at 24@26c p doz, fcy 
hennery 29@30c. 

At Chicago, prices dropped 7@S8c P 


doz in two days. Extras slumped from 
31@23c p doz, 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries not coms 
ing too freely and market holds firm. 
Fey large 75@90c p at, average = 
60c, choice cranberries unchanged - 
$8@8.50 p bbl, but demand is not ex 
tensive. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, trade exhibits improve- 


ment and railroads are beginning to en 
move embargoes. Reports indicaté 
much hay in transit, which may | ome 
vent further hardening. Prime — 
thy brings $16.50@17 p ton, clover moe 
14@15, rye straw 22, oat and whe 
10@11. 
Mill Feeds. “ 
At New York, demand good, bee 
from domestic and foreign quarterSe 
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Prices generally well sustained. City 
bran $20@21 p ton, western 19.50@20, 
middlings 22@23, red dog 24, linseed oil 
meal 29, cottonseed meal 25. 


Onions. 

Made excellent returns here last year 
on onions. Crop all sold and shipped. 
At 80c p bu farmers can secure hand- 
some profits raising onions. A good 
acreage should be put in, this year.—[C, 
B. Z., Benton Cop, . 

Estimates by N O dealers place the 
new onion crop of La at 200,000 bags, 
or 25,000 bags over last year. Owing 
to cold weather the movement wiil be 
about 10 days late. 

At New York, offerings vary greatly 
as to quality; generally market is 
steady to firm. Best reds and yellows 
$2.25@3 p 150 lbs, whites 2@3 p bu cra, 
tavana and Bermuda onions 2.25@2.50 


p cra. 


Potato 
During Feb 780,700 bus of potatoes 
were shipped from Me over the B& A 
riilroad. This makes an aggregate of 
4,080,500 bus for the season, a gain of 
447,200 over the same period last year. 
Potato holdings 50% of crop, against 


3 a yenr ago. Average price re- 
ved 16c p bu, or 4c lower than Jan. 


Unless the market brightens a lot of 
t toes Ww <" be turned into starch this 
spring.—[{L. H., Isanti Co, Minn. 
Reports Booed the Greeley district of 
Col say potatoes ars moving more free- 
lv. Estimated thet fully 2-3 the crop 
has gone out. tecent prices showed 


a range of 25@30c p 100 Ibs, compared 
with 230@35e the early part of Jan, and 
‘ r 60c a year ago. Shipments of Col 
} itees have been made to Wash the 
1 few weeks. They are quoted at 
$24 p ton in Tacoma, compared with 
20@22 for domestic potatoes. 

Reports from Long Island say potato 
holdings are being appreciably deplet- 
ed. Farmers are taking a firmer view 

the market and refuse to sell under 
{ p bu. Prices have hardened recent- 
ly. Current f o b quotations in interior 
1 of the Empire state show a range 

le p bu. 

\t New York, situation no better for 

quality stock, which burdens the 
ket. Fine tubers holding their own, 
> state and westerns $125@1.65 p 
is, Long Islands 1.50@2, Bermudas 
p bbl. 
Boston, the movement is large 

i market is just holding steady, A 

grade of Me stock sells at 45c p bu. 

\t Chicago, better shipping weather 


is bringing in larger supplies. Choice 
ks sell at 34@46c p bu, coarse 
kinds 28@32c 
Poultry. 


At Boston, choice fowls in lighter 
ly than the demand calls for and 
od prices prevail; inferior grades ir- 
rular sale. Western turkeys 18@22c 
d w, capons 16@22c, chickens 12@ 
fowls 18@15¢, cocks 10@lic, ducks 
l4c, geese 9@11c. 
New York, fcy turkeys 18@21c p Ib 
chickens 12@15c. fowls 12@13c, 
s 15@16c, geese 12@13c, broilers 16 
{ . large capons 18@24c, squabs $2.50 
) p doz. Live chickens and fowls 
1 . p lb, turkeys 14@1l6c, roosters 
Ll0c, ducks 60@80c p pr, geese 1.25@ 


artichokes $1@ 
1.25 p doz, sweet potatoes $2@4.75 p bbl. 


weakness but fine 
In the range districts of the west con- 
tracting the new 


is holding steady. 


is still under 
Arizonas have — bmn at 18 
time last year. Seaeies ‘Sone Mo tell 
of considerable buying by speculators 
around 20c p Ib. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE 


1903 "3 @ sige 

The deciine in N Y butter prices early 
was followed by a steadier 
feeling. There 
spective larger receipts from the west. 
On the other hand, well informed east- .- 
ern butter dealers claim 
leans in favor of the dairy farmer, as 
the immediate future gives no promise 


dumped on the markets. 
feeling among traders that quotations 
above 32@33c i 
consumption of butter. 

At New York, the market became 
y and sellers found it neces- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


5 p bskt, kale $1.25 p bbl, kohlrabi $3@5 
p 100 behs, horse-radish 4@ic p Ib, egg 
plants $2@3.50 p bx, escarol $4@7 p bbl, 
celery 40@80c p doz, cauliflower $1.50@3 
p cra, cabbage $15@30 p ton, carrots $1 


sary to make concessions. Fcy cmy 32c 
p lb, dairy 28@30c. 

At Boston, some increases noted in 
offerings, but supplies are by no means 
unwieldy. Fey cmy 32c p lb, dairy 28 
@29c. 

At Chicago, high quotations were 
shaded somewhat in order to encour- 
age free purchasing. Extra cmy 
dropped to 30c p Ib, = 27@28c, pack- 
ing 20@23c, roll 22@2 

The Cheese "Market. 

Recently a consignment of several 
thousand bxs of cheese went from cen- 
tral N Y to seaboard ports for export. 
It is claimed that stocks in the Empire 
state have been reduced to a very safe 
peint, as far as the maintenance of 
prices is concerned. 

At New York, market ripe for fur- 
ther betterment. Underpriced cheese 
is scarce and in demand. Extra fcy 
fetches 13%@l4c p Ib. 

At Boston, a satisfactory demand 
prevails and the market is aggressive. 
Fine f c twins fetch 13%@l4c p Ib. 

At Chicago, few changes noted either 
as regards movement or prices. Twins 
quoted at 12@12%c p Ib. Daisies 13@ 
3%c, young Americas 13%@l4c. 


Fertilizer Chemicals for Farmers. 


As a general rule, chemicals are 
higher this season than one year ago, 
The prices quoted below are those at 
which goods could be purchased March 
7, 1905, in lots of one ton and over in 
original packages f o b cars delivered 
New York city for cash. It should 
be understood that in all cases carload 
lots of any one of the materials can be 
purchased for less money. It is to the 

ane 
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interest of farmers, therefore, that they 
combine and order as much as posible 
in carload lots. 

The following prices prevail on the 
date given above: Nitrate of soda, 
packed in bags, weighing about 210 
pounds each and containing 15 to 16% 
nitrogen, $47; driea@ blood, packed in 
bags, weighing about 200 pounds and 
analyzing about 10% nitrogen, $44. This 
is an increase of $4 per ton over the 
rate ruling January 1, 1904. Tankage 
containing about 7 to 8% nitrogen and 
20 to 25% phosphoric acid, $35, or an 
increase of $5 over last year; sulphate 
of ammonia containing about 20% ni- 
trogen, $67, or an increase of $2; nitrate 
of potash containing both potash and 
nitrogen in a highly concentrated form 
analyzing 45 to 46% actual potash and 
13 to 14% nitrogen, $75, or an increase 
of $5; muriate of potash containing 
about 50% actual potash, packed in 224- 
pound bags, $41.50, the same as last 
year. 

Sulphate of potash containing 48 to 
49% actual potash, packed in 224-pound 
bags, $45.50. This is 50 cents less than 
the rulings a year ago. Kainit, con- 
taining 11 to 12% actual potash, $12, the 
same as last season. Two grades of 
Peruvian guano are quoted as follows: 
One containing 3.25% ammonia, 18.5% 
phosphoric acid and 35% potash in 
200-pound bags, $30. The second grade 
containing 8.30% ammonia and 9 to 
10% phosphoric acid and 2% potash, 
$27. Acid phosphate, containing 14% 
available phosphoric acid, packed in 
200-pound bags, $10, or $2 less than last 
season. Bone meal containing about 3 
to 4% ammonia and 50% bone phos- 
phate of lime, $20, or $5 less than one 
year ago. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
AAR I TT AT 























At Chicago, prevailing prices cur- 
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ia the farmer's daily harvest. Unlike the raising of crops or of beef cattle 
the dairy account can be balanced almost daily. This enables the 

man to know atany time whether he 1s getting all that he should on h 
investment. ifthe cow's food is not assimilated or is not of the right sort 
to make milk the results show at oncein the milk pail. With these facts 
in view we ask every cow keeper to make this experiment. 

Ifyou have just one.cow, weigh or measure the milk for ten days, then 
for ten days continue the same ration and add Dr. Hess Stock Food as 
directed; if you don’t have a notable increase, sufficient to pay for the 
stock food many times over, your money will be refunded. 

Or, if you have a herd, f Dr. Hess Stock Food to every other cow down 
the line as you have them stationed; otherwise give to all cows exactly 
the same feed. continue this system of feeding two weeks, measure or 
weigh the milk of those getting the stock food, and those that don’t. 

These tests will show that @ greater quantity of milk is produced from 


the same ration when 


Dr. Hess Stock Food 


A. Holmquist, Moorhead, Minn, says 


: “I fed Dr. Heas Stock 


one. herd of thirty cows, one feed a day A one week, and found Fae Sm flow AA 4 
creased five gallons perday. I then gave two feeds per day and the milk increased 
to ten gallons perday. Tofurther test the Stock Food I gave up feeding it ondthennnn 
Gecreased the ten gallonsit had gained. I now feed Dr. Hess Stock Food regularly.” 
It is nota condimenta!l food, but a scientific stock tonic and laxative, the prescri 
of Dr. Heas (M.D., D.V.S.), that makes the grain and other foods digest properiy, al- 
lowing the least possible amount of nutrition to pass off as waste, and relieves the 
minor stock ailments. Good alike for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. 


5 per pound in 100 Ib. sacks; 25 Ib. pail, $1.60 {tot entre Canada 


Smaller quantities a littice higher. Small dose. 


and extreme 
West and South, 


SOLD ON A WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 


Remember, that from the Iat to the 10th of ench month Dr. Hees will 
furnish veterinary advice and prescriptions free if you will mention this paper, 


State what stock you have, also what stock 


you have fed, and enclose two-cents 


for reply. In every package of Dr. Hess Stock Food there is a little yellow card that 


yy to this free service at any time, 


Steck Boek Free if you will mention ae Paper, state how much stock 
you bave and what kind of stock food you have used. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 


Also manofacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-co-a and Instant Louse Killes, 





Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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made oak-tanned leather harness direct to the 
And we warrantitto be the best 


nly the finest selected stock used. Noth- 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
peaareted xt catalogs Gand ee list free on at. 











t ne the demand to some extent. 
Dressed turkeys 16@19¢ p Ib, chickens 
l2a@ise, capons 15@ 18c, ducks 13@15c, 
e 11@13c. 
Vegetables. 

_We have had to reject applications 
for contracts for peas this season. 
Some canners, however, experienced 
difficulty in securing required acreage. 
Packers give $6@7 p ton for corn, 20 
@22 2c p bu for tomatoes and 26@40c 
or peas, the latter according to grade. 
[Poik Co, Johnson County, Ind. 

At New York, mushrooms are firm, 
bringing 20@65¢c p Ib, cukes weak at 


$1.25@1.40 p doz, radishes $2@3 Pp 100 | 
Dehs, beets $5 @6, rhubarb $3.50@4.50, 
tomatoes 20@25¢ p Ib, parsley $8@5 p 
100 behs, cress $1.50@2.50, turnips 75c@ 
$1 Pp bbl, Shallots $3@4 p 100 bchs. squash 
%1..0@1.50 p bbl, spinach $1.50@3.50, ; 
string beans $3@10 p cra, romaine $1.50 
@2 p bskt, peas $3@7 p cra, peppers 
$1.50@3 p c&rrier, parsnips $1@1.25 p 


| 
‘ 
| 
! 
| 


bbl, okra $2@4 p carrier, lettuce $3. 50@ | 








SILOS 


van & quiet: and ey in 200 sizes; Semen, blowers, 
hay presses. Catalogu 
HARDER MF uF OMPARY, Box 13, Ge Senloskitt, N.Y. 








STRAWBERRY. Olives Pride the best Straw” 
berry. Does well anywhere. Vigorous grower. Large 
size fruit, firm, exceedingly productive, free from 

all disease: 45 varieties of high graae plants, etc. In- 
» LL -. catalogue free. J.W.HALL. L,Mariou Sta.) Md. 

















TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Bui Iding, - Chicago, Dl. 








A LIBRARY IN 


EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal—The terms wunprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful any a 
address a tal to Orange Judd Company. 
Lafayette Place, New York, and on back of 
write: Send me particulars of your et, 
in book trade, as advertised in this journal, 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. - 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Pretty Well fr Gals. 


Mary Morrison. 
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OMETHIN’'S got to 
be did, Nan. I've 
thought an’ 
thought an’ there 
don’t seem t’ be 
any way. We can’t 
plant taters ’r hoe 
corn f’r the neigh- 
bors ’cause ‘taint 
time, an’ none of 
‘em e’n ’ford t’ hire 
their washin’ an’ 
none o’' the town 























an’ 


done, 
foll:s would have such lookin’ trasiu as 


serubbin’ 


we be,” with a rueful glance at her 
ragged shoes and much wern elico 
frock. “It'll be a long time ‘fore Char- 
lie’s leg gets well an’ there’s the fif- 
teen dollars f’r settin’ it. We must 
pay that,”’ she added decisively. 
“Seems if Jim Greei’s horse might've 


took some other time t’ run away,” she 
continued querulously, 

In the silence that followed, the little 
oval alarm clock on the shelf in the 
corner ticked in its loud, mirthless way, 
interrupted only by the audible bre :ih- 
ing of the sleeper in one of the little 


bedrooms partitioned off from _ the 
square living room. 
Nan, Jen and Charlie Gordon were 


orphans. Nearly two years before, ty- 
phoid fever had taken both father and 
mother in a short six weeks and one 
sorrowful day, after many that had 
gone before, they came back from the 
cemetery to a forlorn, lonesome house 
that had lost all its homelike aspect. 
Nan and Jen were 15 and 16, and Char- 
lie, who was the baby, was 14, but he 
was a manly baby for all that, and 
bravely took his place as bread winner 
and man of the house. 

They had decided to keep together, 
these three, contrery to the advice of 
well-meaning neighbors, and each had 
contr’ puted a share in making a home, 
working at everything and anything 
they could get to do. They had done 
fairly well and had been able to kcep 
im necessary expenses without outside 
assistance until now, when the outlook 
had grown very cark. 

It was nearly spring and the hardest 

season of all for them, as there was no 
rerular work—none for the girls and 
only occasional odd jobs for Charlie. 
The driving of Jim Green’s horse had 
seemed a special providence, which had 
interceded to save them from encroach- 
ing upon their cherished reserve fund 
in the tiny iron bank, where each had 
dropped spare nickels and pennies. 
But it had been opened that very 
7, and three dollars out of the five, 
its sole contents, offered to Dr Clark, 
who had, however, refused to accept it, 
telling them to wait until Charlie got 
well and able to earn more, It was 
the shadow of debt as much as of ac- 
tual need, which clouded their faces 
and set them to study anew the prob- 
lem which confronted them. 

The silence grew oppressive, and Nan 
turned away from the window out of 
which she had been gazing for the last 
half hour. 

“T have been thinking, too,” she said, 
“and I can’t think o’ nothin’ nuther, 
*‘less,’’ and she hesitated doubtfully and 
glanced out at the towering maples two 
fields away, ‘“’less we could rent 
“Gran’pa Taylor’s sugar bush. I heard 
him say he couldn’t p’rtend to work it 
*ithout Tom got home, and Tom wrote 
sayin’ he wa’n't comin’ home till the 
first 0’ May. I thought mebbe we could 
rent it on shares.” 

The hopeless look on Jen’s face 
changed to one of hopeful anticipation 
as Nan ceased speaking. “Ch, Nan, the 
very thing! And we can bargain for 
his old white horse to draw the sap,” 
she cried joyfully. 

“We'll go right over to-morrow and 
make the bargain ‘fore somebody gits 
ahead of us,” said Nan. 

“An’ we'll take turns comin’ up to 
the house t’ see how Charlie is,’’ put in 
Jen, and then they both talked at once 
and so fast, making plans and build- 
ing aircastles, that an uninterested 
listener would not have understood a 
dozen words. 

The preposition had been duly made 
to Grandpa Taylor, who was a “grand- 
pa” to the whole neighgborhood, and 
he had eyed the two animated faces 
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EVENINGS 


curiously, then glanced over to the su- 
sar maples with an air of pride. 

For 40 years he had tapped those 
trees and boiled the sweet sap down 
into golden syrup and bright brown su- 
gar. No hand but his ever bored the 
holes for the spiles; not even his son 
Tom had ever been allowed to do that, 
for each one of those magnificent trees 


were cear to him, and the tending of 
the sugar bush had been a pleasure 
looxed forward to from year to year, 
But he was growing old, and Tom 
wouldn’t be home in time to help him 
this year, and he couldn’t do the work 
alone. It was hard work and bad for 


the rheumatism to sit up nights to boil 
sap. 

He stood there so long and with such 
a far-away look in his eyes, never 
ing to know that they were trem- 
bling between hope and despair, they 
thought he must surely have forgotten 
all about them. 

But he had not forgotten, for he said, 
“So you two want t’ run the sugar bush 
on shares. I don’t s’pose two gals’ll do 
much with it, an’ it means a mighty 
sight o’ hard work. Have you thought 
o’ that?’’ 

“But we ain’t afraid o’ hard work, 
me an’ Jen. We dug ’taters as fast as 
any o’ the diggers Jast fall,’’ said Nan 
modestly. 


see 


“Yes, I know you do better’n most. 
Well, I guess you c’n try it. I'll tap 
the trees, furnish wood and ole Doll 


t’ haul the sap, an’ you e’n have half. 
But mind you don’t let any o’ the sap 
go t’ waste.” 


“Oh, Gran’pa Taylor, we'll do the 
very best we can, an’ we can’t thank 
ye enough f’r lettin’ us have the 
chance,” said Nan, tears shining in her 
eyes, 

“Don’t thank me,” he said rather 
grufily. “I’m gittin’ the best end o’ the 
bargain,’”’ and he trotted off down the 
road. Grandpa Taylor disliked tq be 
thanked. 

The ten days that passed before su- 


gar weather began were long ones to 
Nan and Jen, but in the meantime 
Charlie was getting better, and Dr 
Clark had said he would be up in a 
week more, so they would not be so 
worried to leave them, 

The wind blew from the south and 


melted the snow, and when great bare 
patches of brown earth showed through 
here and there, Grandpa Taylor tapped 
the trees, and in the morning Nan and 
Jen were to gather their first sap. 
The sugar house was a_ shed-like 
structure whose sides were built of split 
basswood logs, covered over with a 
roof of slabs. It was moss-covered and 
gray, and its blackened walls bore the 
marks of many sugar boilings. 
Surrounding it were the maples, tall 


and straight, countless small scars, 
showing where each year a spile had 
been driven, and the highest having 
gzrown up with the tree, were now far 
above their reach. 

Grandpa Taylor and old Doll were 


waiting for them, when bright and ear- 
ly they arived at the sugar bush to 
commence their new venture. He helped 
them to gather the sap and “get start- 


ed,’”’ as he expressed it, and by 9 o’clock 
they had enough gathered to start the 
pans, 


The old man made sugar on a large 
seale for those days, and he had a douse 
ble arch and two huge pans side by 
side. The sap ran into the first pan 
from a small pipe inserted in the end of 
a barrel placed at a convenient dis- 
tance above it, and from the first pan 
to the second through another much 
smaller pipe, from which the sweet 
fluid trickled slowly. The second pan 
was always boiling and its contents 
much sweeter than that in the first one, 
By keeping a good fire under both, 
evaporation continued rapidly and from 
10 to 20 gallons could be made at every 
boiling. 

Things went well for nearly a week 
with a moderate run of sap, and al- 
though it was “a sight o’ hard work” 
as Grandpa Taylor said, they soon had 
it regulated so that they were not 
obliged to boil all night, but started the 
fires at daybreak and kept them going 
until 9 or 10 o’clock at night. 

Every day Grandpa Taylor helped 
them in some way, superintending the 
first boiling down to see that they 
skimmed and purified it to that pecu- 
liar rich amber that was a character- 
istic of his own famed making. 

Then they tried one “batch” all by 
themselves, taking great care to do justt 


AT HOME 


as Grandpa Taylor did, and submitted 
a two-quart can for his approval, with 
flushed, triumphant faces. 

Long and carefully Grandpa Taylor 
held the can between him and the sun, 
squinting through it with one _ half- 
closed eye. Then he deliberately tast- 


ed it. 
“Wall,” he said, “it’s a leetle dark, 
but it’s about as good as any I ever 


tasted, ‘ceptin’ some I made nigh onto 


20 year ago, when we had a special 
good run. Yes, it’s extra good,” he 
added, as another spoonful trickled 


slowly down his throat. 

The syrup was put into one gallon 
jugs which he provided, taking his pay 
in syrup at one dollar per gallon. 

On Monday Grandpa Taylor drove to 
the nearest town and took ten gallons 
of syrup to market for them, and wken 
ten silver dollars were placed in Nan’s 
hand, she sped away over the path to- 


ward home with a light heart and a 
happy face, never minding her lume 
back, wet feet and blistered hands, 


Bounding through the door she rushed 
into the little bedroom where Charlie 
lay watching Jen put his supper on the 
little table drawn up by his bed, and 
spread the silver dollars out on the 
patchwork counterpane. 

Ten whole dollars and 15 gallons of 
syrup still to be sold and at least ten 
days or two weeks yet of san weather 
to be expected. A fortune seemed with- 
in their grasp. 

A cold, drizzling rain had set in and 
Nan and Jen decided not to go back 
again that night. True, the pans were 
nearly full of half-boiled sap, but they 
would simmer slowly with the coals 
banked up in the arch, and hy getting 
up a little earlier than usnpal, they 
could get it out of the way in time to 
make room for the day’s gathering. 

It was still misty and cold and damp 
next morning when Nan and Jen bent 
their steps toward the sugar house in 
the midst of the maples, through whose 
branches the wind sighed in weary, 
wailing tones and shook great drops of 
gathered moisture down upon them “for 
all the world like tears,” Nan said, as 
she brushed one off the tip of her nuse. 

When Jen, who was in advance, 
reached the sugar house, paused, 
“Did you leave the door open las’ night, 
Nan?” she asked wonderingly. 

“Why no,” answered Nan, stopping 
beside her. ‘I don’t see how it could've 
come open.” 

But it needed no second glance to see 
that it was open, nor the havoc which 
had been wrought inside. The “sugar- 
ing off’? pan was raised at one end by 
the chain which was used for that pur- 
pose, and the, little bit of syrup remain- 
ing in it showed that it had been beiied 
down to the proper thickness. The 
buckets and pans which had been ima 
ly stacked up the night before were 
lying scattered about, and one or two 
were half filled with snow, showing the 
print of hot syrup. Evidently someone 
had been having a feast of ‘jack wax.” 

Nan looked at Jen, and Jen looked at 
Nan, despair in their eyes. At last Jen 
found voice to speak. 


she 


“Somebody’s been a-stealin’ our 
Syrup, an’ half of it belonged to 
Gran’pa Taylor. Whatever’ll he say, 
an’ what’ll we do?” 

“T do’ know,” said Nan slowly. 
“Ther’d been *bout ten gallon, biled 
down. ’Tain’t our falt. He knows we 


wouldn’t steal it. Mebbe if we hustle 
we c’n git in ’bout as much as common 
to-day,’’ she continued hopefully, stir- 
ring the fire into a brisk blaze, and 
swinging the pan,back into place she 
set the sap running, and soon both pans 
were bubbling merrily. 

They expected Grandpa Taylor and 
old Doll to make theirappearance about 
10 o'clock and they dreaded the ordeal 
of making necessary explanations, but 
fortune seemed to favor them, for 10 
o’clock came and went and still he did 
not come. And when Jen finally went 
up after old Doll she learned that 
Grandpa Taylor was suffering from an 
attack of rheumatism and could not get 
out of his chair. 

The day’s boiling showed a marked 
deficiency in spite of their best efforts, 
and when they took Grandpa Taylor 
his share he viewed it with a dissatis- 
fied grunt. “Must have a lot o’ sap 
ahead,”’ he said querulously. ‘‘To-day’s 
been a powerful day f’r sap sence it 
warmed up so.”’ > 

The next night showed the same re- 
sult, although as the tans were empty 














of half boiled sap the amount carried 
uway was necessarily small. But it 
made a perceptible difference in the 
amount obtained in the day’s boiling, 
and Grandpa Taylor grew very suspi- 
cious and almost accused them of steal. 
ing syrup, saying, ‘‘You couldn’t expect 
anything else o’ gals.” 

‘“Somethin’s got t’ be did, Jen,” said 
Nan, wiping the tears from here eyes 
at remembrance of Grandpa Taylor's 
unjust accusations. ‘“‘We can’t go on 
lettin’ him think we're stealin’, an’ he 
wouldn’t b’lieve a word if we should 
tell him it was somebody else. I don’t 
know what we'll do, ‘less we hide in 
under the benches an’ watch.” 

After some debating they decided to 
adopt this plan, and after a hurried 
supper they crept back to the sugar 
house. Everything was dark and just 
as they had left it. The coals under 
the pans gave out a comfortable 
warmth and sent a tiny ray of light to 
dancing fantostic figures over the 
blackened walls, 

Across one end of the sugar house a 
low, wide Lench or bunk had been 
neiled, affording means of obtaining an 
occasional nap while watching the 
pans, and by clearing away the accu« 
mulated rubbish, two persons could 
successfully hide underneath. 

When they had laboriously crayled 
into their hiding place and arranged 
the debris to conceal them, they seti'ed 





themselves as comfortably as possible, 
and Nan folded the old coat she had 
brought, and placed it under their 


heads. 

Two hours crept slowly by and the 
silence remained undisturbed. The girls 
were getting very sleepy and it seemed 
to Nan that could not keep her 
eyes open another minute. 

A footstep sounded in the slushy snow 


af 
se 


outside and two voices consulted in 
whispers. “It’s all right; the coast is 
clear,” said a voice, and the door was 


opened cautiously. 
After a few attempts a match was 
struck and a «ld lantern lighted, 


which emitted a feeble lieht, revealing 
to four eager eyes underneath the 


bench, two boys about 13 and 14 years 
of age, one tall and slender and the 
other short and stubby. One boy stirred 


the smoldering embers to a brisk blaze 
while the other examined the contents 
of the pans. 

“We'll make a good haul to-night,” 
said the smaller boy, dancing around 
the pan. “Two or three more like this 


an’ we c'n git’em. What’ll Jay Bunker 
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JUST ISSUED 


DOULTRY FEEDING 
AND FATTENING 


A handbook for poultry keepers on the standard 
and improved methods of feeding and marketing 
all kinds of poultry, 

The subject of feeding and fattening poultry is 
prepared largely from the side of the best pra 


and experience here and abroad, although the 
underlying science of feeding is explained as fully 
as needful. ud- 


The subject covers all branches, incl 
ing chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys at Ww 
fowl; how to feed under various conditions < 
different purposes. The whole subject of cay 
eaponizing is treated in detail. A great mass 
practical information and experience not 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full 
plicit directions for fattening and preparing for 
market. The broad scope of the book is shown m 
the following 
s TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Thrifty Growth, Expert Chicken Feeding, Rroiler 
Raising, Nutrition for Layers, Special Foods, To 
Finish and Dress Capons, The Art of Poultry Fat- 
tening, Lessons from Foreign Experts, American 
Fattening Methods, At Killing Time, Prenaring 
for Market, Marketing Turkeys and Waterfowl, 
Finish and Shaping. 

Profusely illustrated, 160 pages, 
cloth. Price 50 cents postpaid. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home vA 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost ts merey 
nominal—-The terms unprecedentedly liberal— 
No cash tn advance required. 

To avail yourself of thie wonderful chance, address 
& post:l to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Pisces 

ew York, and on back of it write: Send me pate 
ticulars of your revolution in book trade, as a¢ 
tised in Farm and E% me, then sign your name, post 
office and state. 
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n’ his crew say then?” and he tossed 
his old cap up to the slab roof. 
This was too much for Jen and she 
ade a movement as though to crawl 
ut, but Nan caught her by the shoul- 
er and held her fast. ‘‘Wait,’’ she 
reathed. 
“Say, you better go an’ git the pail 
’ the jugs,”’ said the taller boy, bring- 
¢ in an armful of wood and filling the 
h. “Ill stay and keep the fire roar- 


“All right,” said his companion, pull- 
zg on his cap hind side before and 
tarting off. 

The other boy, left to himself, in- 


ected the great hogshead in which ! 


extra sap was stored. ‘‘Almost full 

1 ‘nough in the feeders to keep the 
ins goin’ three hours. We'll git a good 
tch this time. My, but it smells good, 
Wish'’t I had somethin’ t’ drink out of.” 
After a casual search which failed 
» reveal a dipper or cup of any sort, 
bent over the hogshead to drink 
om its seductive contents. 
Meanwhile Nan and Jen had been 
owly working themselves toward the 
nt of the bunk and each crept forth 
lently. With a bound Nan sprang for- 
ird and with a successful shove push- 
i the boy head foremost into the hogs- 
id. 
Drink all ye want, Tom Ball, it’s 
she exclaimed. 

Oh, Nan, you've” sp’iled a whole 
sitful o° sap,” cried Jen, as she 
bbed for one of his wildly waving 


Between them they managed to pull 
yuut, gasping, sputtering and thor- 
lv frightened. 
What have you done with our syrup, 
thievin’ scamp?” cried Nan, giving 
i vigorous shake. “I’m goin’ t’ 
h ye right straight up t’ Gran’pa 
vs, an’ he'll tend t’ your Case. 
‘s all that syrup, I say? Quick, 
you go ag'in.” and her flashing 
ind threatening manner indicated 
would not hesitate to carry 
threat. 
under dad's barn floor,” stut- 
i the boy, shaking from fear and 
Id bath. “We wa'n’t stealin’; we 
‘he added doggedly. 
titv of rope was hanging. on 
Half of it sufficed to tie Tom 
nd and foot, and an apron made 
tive gag Armed with the old 
i the poker, they stationed 
ves each side of the door to 
the coming of the other boy. 
the careless clank of a tin }.ail 
ed the approach of thief No 2 
ifficient receptacles to hold the 
syrup. As he came through the 
deft throw of the coat over his 
d a well-aimed thump on the 
yrought him to terms, and almost 
knew it his hands and feet 
urely tied. 
Now,” said Nan, after she had raked 
nn the fire and filled the pans to the 
with cold sap, “if you boys'll walk 
o Gran’pa Taylor’s without no fuss, 
untie your feet, but if you won’t 
Nise I'll stay here an’ watch ye 
Jen gits somebody t; go f'r the 
Will ye go?” and she untied 
ron from about Tom Ball's red 


Yep he answered stoically. 

Will you?” she said, turning to his 
nion in misfortune, who was, as 

rightly guessed, one of the Hink- 
who had lately moved onto the 


Brown place, 
I s'pose so,” he answered sullenly. 
Grandpa Taylor was just getting 
ady for bed when the two culprits 
and their captors invaded the kitchen 

here he was smoking his last pipe. 
lo say he was surprised would hardly 
express his feelings, and the wonder on 
his face deepened as he heard the 
\ Ne storv, 


When all had been told and all possi- 
ble questions asked and answered, he 
lid, turning to the girls, “If you gals’ll 

in’ hitch up old Doll, we’ll go over 

John Ball's. He’ll do what’s right, if 

s son is a thief. I guess I ec’n man- 
age t' git into the sleigh.” 

\nd so they went, Nan and Jen do- 
> the driving and Grandpa Taylor 
iting guard over the culprits with 
upraised cane as though he expected 

em to jump out and run away. 

Mr Ball was highly indignant at his 

ns conduct, and the severe repri- 
nand which he gave both boys seemed 
mple punishment, as they restored 
the syrup to its rightful owners, and 
when the girls had put old Doll into 
the stable for the night, Grandpa Tay- 


our 
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lor said, “Ye did pretty well f'r gals, bearing directly on their incividua’ contains the annual report of the na- 
and I'm glad ye didn’t steal the syrup. lines of work and thought. It is worthy tional committee of Audubon societies 
Yes, J may say ye did extra well f'r of note that there is not a Single de- It gives most encouraging details of 
gals. lila algae A but is somebody's favorite. the year’s progress. Societies are now 
i “EE ; The market pages, poultry depurtment, est; ished in 35 ates, : £ 2 
Prizes Awarded—In response to our Among the Farmers an tc and Send use ee cee eee ry -. bere 
offer of “Money for your views,’’ such household features won the most votes. Thirty-four ‘wardens to uar i ole om 
a flood of tributes to ihe practical help The prizes have been awarded as fol- of nesting biotin . sa. e rs s 4 : ys 
and value of American Agriculturist lows: James Buchanan of Stevens societies Ps ae ie eet, nail Bee 
poured in that it was u matter of time county, Wash, Mrs Alice Wilson of state wame Pe aera The —— - 
and difficulty to pick out the five best. Knox county, Neb, Wilmer A. West of mittee ‘ whe ‘ aa ast pean pee 
Not a few confessed their inability to Mercer county, N J, Mrs C. C. Derby for all the ats as © Os On Gueoutive bear 
choose a “best’’ department, finding of Clinton county, N Y, Mrs Roy A, heseane ds de ae nas. recently 
each a necessary part of the whole, and Grover of Oxford county, Me. : attempt to Le ~g fat and proposes to 
each in its own peculiar field of the ut- Paitey es a $1 om Prone raise an endow ment fund 
most value and aid. Others, with spe- The February issue of Bird-Lore, the ee 
cial interests, favored the departments official organ of the Audubon societies, 
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on the digestive 
Organs when 


Grape-Nuts 


IS THE FOOD 





through a scientific process (that 
is really mechanical digestion) 
and Grape-Nuts come from the 


package already digested and 





ready for immediate assimilation 





WITH ALL THE NUTRIMENT LEFT IN. 

Body and _ brain get Nature’s 
full quota of nutriment in such 
form the weakest stomach is not 
taxed to handle and assimilate 
it. Increased energy and brain 
power follows its use. 


Heard that before? 


Ever try the famous food to 
see if it’s true ? 


A 10 days trial 
works wonders, 


‘‘ There’s A Reason ’”’ 


Look in each package for the “‘ meaty” little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 








“THERE’S A REASON-”’ Selected field grains are put: 
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Preparing for the Home-Comers. 
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but a matter of a few 
when the great hosts 
of feathered friends 
start northward. All 
of our young folks 
who have been feed- 
ing the winter birds 
will be interested in 
the new-comers and 
in entertaining them 
so far as_ possible. 
The little friends 
who have been eat- 
ing of nuts and suet 
put out for them 
will before long 
either go north, or 
seek more. retired 
places’ for their 
homes. However, it 
is quite possible to 
induce some of 
these to remain. 
The chickadee, if he 
finds a home to his liking, will nest in 
the orchard and sometimes very close 
to the house. Why not plan to put 
up some boxes for these be:.utiful little 
fellows, and also for the bluebirds, the 
wrens and the swallows? All of these 
birds like houses, providing they are 
made correctly and to their tastes. The 


It is now 
weeks to the time 





FOR CHICKADEES. 


bluebird, the wren, the chickadee, and 
the white-bellied swallow nest low 
down and are quick to discover any 
favorable location of this sort. Last 


spring in these columns directions were 
given for making practical bird houses. 
The one thing to remember is that the 


English sparrow will take possession 
at once unless he is driven away or 
unless the hole is made too small for 
him to pass through. An inch and a 
half hole will admit a wren or a chick- 
adee. 

At the beginning of this article’ is 
shown a cut of box made from old 
weather beaten shingles. This is of 
an exceedingly practical nature and 
will please the fancy of the little 
feathered friends. They are inclined 
to be a little shy of new boards, but 
an old weather beaten board is pecu- 
liarly attractive to them. Remember 
that the top must be waterproof and 


it is a good plan to put a little pent 
roof over the top to shed the water. 
A number of bird houses put up in 
trees in the orchard and around the 
home will, in time, attract many birds 
who are of great value as destroyers 


of noxious seeds and insects. Their 
assistance to the farmer and § fruit 
grower is not to be overestimated. 
When the houses are near the dwell- 


ing house, so that the birds see human 
beings at close range frequently, they 
will become so tame that the children 
can get no end of pleasure in watching 
the little folks build and rear their 
families. Ge sure to put the box so 
that the cats cannot get at them 
readily. 

Now boys, the Young Folks’ Editor 
is going to put up a number of these 
boxes and he would like to have you 
do the same. What better employment 
can you find for the remaining even- 
ings of the winter than in building a 
few of these little houses? When you 
are out for a ramble bring home some 
old birch stubs or any other hollow logs 
to which you can fit a reof and in 
which you can bore a hole. These make 
excellent houses. Let us show the birds 
that we want them around us. this 
summer. This will be a splendid work 
for our bird society. 





Digests Thread and Needle—i am 8 
years old, and live in Washington coun- 
ty, Pa. I live on a farm of 230 acres 
and have one brother, Willie. We go to 
school. We have one pet pig, four pet 
cats, Tab, Oscar, Mabel and Meg and 
a pet chicken, Limpy. One day my 
brother meade a string of popcorn and 
my cat, Tab, swallowed corn, thread, 
needle and all and he is living and do- 
ing well.—[E@ison Welsh. 

Hodgkins: By George! I’ve had a nar- 
row escape from being rich! I came 
within one of drawing the capital prize 
in the lottery. 

Bilkins: And I have had a narrow es- 
cape from matrimony. I proposed, and 
if. the girl had said yes instead of no, 
I'd have married her. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


What is More Beautiful Than 
Mother Love? 





FAMOUS American poet and 
) philosopher has said, “I know 
/ of nothing greater than a man 
> unless it be the mother of a 

man.” The divine function of 
motherhood raises the most humble 
woman to heights sublime, The saying 
is trite as true that the hand rocking the 
cradle rules the world ; and nearly every 
great man can lay the foundation of his 
career to his mother’s influence during 
his early life. This noblest function of 
womanhood should be, and is, looked 
forward to by most women as the high- 
est pinnacle of happiness. Yet how often 
does the expectant mother look forward 
to baby’s coming with apprehension and 
dread! Weakening drains and periodic 
distresses sap the life and energy, and 
the feeble constitution, hardly able to 
support itself, shrinks from the addi- 
tional strain imposed upon it. 

Many mothers of experience can tell 
you that at such a time they have been 
relieved, benefited, strengthened and 
put into proper health by taking a pre- 
scription which their mothers had told 
them was the only woman’s tonic to be 
taken at such times, Dr, Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription has enjoyed an envi- 
able reputation for over a third of a cen- 
tury. In all that time it has sold more 












largely in the United States than any 
other tonic for woman’s needs, and to- 
day its sales are greater than ever. Dr. 
Pierce made up this prescription from 
roots and herbs without the use of a 
particle of alcohol or narcotic and for 
the single purpose of curing those dis- 
eases peculiar to women when there 
is a lack of womanly strength to bear 
the burdens of maternal duty. How 
few women come to this critical time 
with adequate strength! The reason 
why so many women sink under the 
strain of motherhood is because they are 
unprepared. “Is preparation then re- 
quired for motherhood ?” asks the young 
woman, And every experienced mother 
answers—" Yes.” “I unhesitatingly ad- 
vise expectant mothers to use Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription,” writes Mrs. J. W. | 
G. Stephens, of Mila,Va. No matter how 
healthy and strong a woman may be, she | 
cannot use “ Favorite Prescription” as a 
preparative for maternity without gain | 
of health and comfort. But it is the; 
women who are not strong who best ap- 
preciate the great benefits received from 
the use of “ Favorite Prescription.” For 
one thing its use makes the baby’s 
advent practically painless. It has in 
many cases reduced days of suffering to 
a few brief hours. It has changed the 
period of anxiety and struggle into a 
time of ease and comfort. 


A SACRED DUTY. 


The expectant mother should regard 
the health and strength which she | 
bestows on the young life as her most! 








sacred duty. To this end every possible 
means of improving her own physical 
condition should be resorted to. Dr, 
R. V. Pierce early appreciating these 
facts, took care that in his “ Favorite 
Prescription” there should only be in. 
corporated those elements which, while 
contributing to the prompt and rapid 
restoration of the normal functions of 
the womanly organs, yet should in no 
way influence the baby except bene. 
ficially. It contains no alcohol to dry 
up the blood and shrink the corpuscles, 
no opium nor narcotic to give a false 
relief from pain by paralyzing the 
nerves—those watchmen of the system, 
who by this very faculty of transmitting 
pain give ample and timely warning 
that some need of the system is not 
being properly met. The “Favorite 
Prescription ” relieves pain, and by heal- 
ing and restoring the ulcerated and 
inflamed parts, relieves the congestion, 

There is no pain possible in a perfectly 
normial organ, unless it becomes affected 
by accident or disease. If in the change 
from girlhood to maidenhood, or moth- 
erhood, or in the change of life, a cold set- 
tles in the womanly organs, distressing 
catarrhal conditions persist and asa re- 
sult drain the womanly health and sap 
vigor and vitality from the system, 
Women can tell their troubles to Dr, 
Pierce with the freest confidence and 
assurance that their cases will be care- 
fully considered and the benefit of his 
experience of over a third of a century 
cheerfully given. 

“Six years ago I little expected I 
should ever enjoy life, much less such 
perfect health as Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription has brought to me,” writes 
Mrs. Mary Holt (Vice-President West 
End Mother’s Club), of 185 W. 88th St., 
New York City. “Suffered from pro- 
lapsus and endured agonies, which can 
be little understood until really experi- 
enced. Life seemed one long endless 
suffering, and my home work a drag 
and a burden. Your ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription’ was brought to my notice 
through an advertisement, and nine 
bottles made life new and full of beauty 
to me. Words can but poorly express 
my gratitude, but gladly do I give you 
this testimonial, although it is sent 
vnasked, hoping that it may reach the 
eyes of some suffering mother.” 

Backed up by over a third of a cen- 
tury of remarkable and uniform cures, 





a record such as no other remedy for 
the diseases and weaknesses peculiar 
to women ever attained, the proprietors 
and makers of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription now feel fully warranted in 
offering to pay $500 in legal money of 
the United States, for any case of Leu- 
corrhea, Female Weakness, Prolapsus, 
or Falling of Womb, which they cannot 
cure. All they ask is a fair and reason- 
able trial of their means of cure. 


THE IDEAL MATERNITY 


is one painless and without complica- 
tion, and is only possible when nature’s 
laws are understood. Prospective moth- 
ers should consult Dr. Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Adviser. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y., enclosing 
31 cents in one-cent stamps to pay cost 
of mailing only and receive a /ree copy. 





We guarantee that Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription does not contain 


alcohol, opium, or any 


is a pure compound of medicinal plants 


scientifically combined. 


false statements concerning its ingredients 


will be prosecuted. 


harmful drug. It 


Persons making 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
_ 
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, . We ship on ap- 
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b=, 500 Second-Hand Wheeis 


m@ RIDER AGENTS WANTED in 
each town at good pay. Write at once for 
Special Offer on sample bicycle. 

/ TIRES, SUNDRIES, AUTOMOBILES). 
MEAD GYGLE GC@., Devt. P76 CHICAGO 


CURED TO STAY CURED. 


rn. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years 


Book J. Free. Very interesting. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Breath- 
ing organs aid nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
Tetu 


success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. ll 
Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N Y. 
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Content. 


GRACE G. BOSTWICK 





N nlth have I,. nor earthly fame; 


ower to rule, nor lead; 


. mble creature, born of earth, 
\ earth’s own apy a8 need— 
A work, a little play 
» honest rest, 
- e ] e and sorrow too,. 


ring me to my best. 


A Point my Be Considered, 


MARY ALICE MOYLE. 





four days’ Wis- 
horticultural society last 


session of the 








I striking contrast to the large 
of men, was the average daily 

’ of six women. It leads one 
te thinkinig along these lines. 
If it are for women, why 
there? What advantages 

- rive from attendil them? 
very few women outside 

t! of city housewives who are 
I ted in the garden and or- 
( » one knows better than they 
t money, the lessening of 
l increase of pleasure, the 
1 nind to be obtained from a 
v and productive garden and 
< No one can love better than 
t! I nest flower that blows. 
N * ou r pursuit offers such 
a opportunities for light, 
I g work. Naturally 
the r why the plums drop off or 
} te on the trees; why this 
sl yellow and sheds its leaves; 
w! lishes are so wormy; how to 
g£ results from their straw- 
be h. Without being aware of it, 
pe ire interested in market 
gal in plum curculio, in winter 
sto hardy herbaceous plants, in 


s And where but at a state 
ho il convention can they ob- 
t h of the best information 
r reto? 

y aren’t they there? I ask 
you n, why? There is nothing 
ram that is not of inter- 











est ry horticulturally minded wo- 
n re is nothing to lose in at- 
te hameeting. You gain neu- 
cl w thoughts, enjoyment from 
ne ons, ideas to work on, rest 
fr When the next an- 
} x is scheduled, just tell the 
c t you are going along too, 
Fourteen Years of Courting—I like 
the ] - of M. B. S. She has good 
s 1 she must love her husband 
or ild not enjoy being out with 
I 1. How many happy hours 
I I have spent husking 

We ha been married 14 years 

~ days are not ended 

yet. k ne would be discon- 
t vwhere, It is inherent in 
t I t see how anyone can be 
( tl 1 contented on the farm. 
I t comfort in going to the 
barn with my husband and children 
= the stock. Bank books 

it if I could have but one of 


ild rather have-the stock. 
! band is away I just enjoy 
E t . barn and doing the chores. 
he is not afraid to lift a hand 
—[Contented Wife. 


and } Dm 

Here’s a Helpmeet—I agree 
Contented Farmer's Wife. 
not o * for health’ 
it } sure, 


with 
T work out 
s sake but consider 
Two years ago my hus- 








band bargained for a farm of 60 acres 
With s than $100 to begin with. At 
t! C time my health was so poor that 
the ¢ tors said that the winters were 
too l f me and I must go to a 
v lim But in those two 
} half of my time has been 


work out of 


8] doors helping 
my husband, and this winter my health 
has been so much improved that I have 
v nsported the pupils to school, about 
nine miles a, day, with the thermome- 
a UI zi ro or below. By our com- 
. oe efforts we now own‘ our little 
— ind have it well stocked. Last 





', While my husband was away 
& money to pay for our place, my 
4 woman of nearly 70 years. 

' nd m greed took care of four head of 
1orse, five hogs and 60 hens, 

=“ Pree the meantime I have not grown 
~elccner 9 or vulgar or my hands so 
page or rough but what I can han- 
‘© @ paint brush and do some quite 





fine needlework and take great pleas- 
ure in so doing.—[A Reader. 

Nearer to Nature—A true woman 
will not be coarse or vulgar, no matter 
what her occupation. And if it is her 
nature to be coarse or yulgar she will 
be so, no matter what her station in 
life. I am obliged to work outside, 
not because I am a farmer’s wife -or 
daughter, for I am neither, but I must 
do the farming myself. And it does 
not make my hands coarser than lots of 
my friends who do not work in the 
field. I am sure it has not hurt me at 
all, but has been a benefit to me in 
every way. One can think purer 
thoughts alone with nature and nature’s 
God than in town amid so much rum 
and wickedness. I do not despise the 
work of the house and willingly do my 
part, but I do not think it right to 
look down on those who must do the 
outdoor work.—[M. E. M. G. 


No Discontent Here—Discontented, 
just try some few things to please 
yourself. I am a greenhorn on the 
farm, coming out of a shoe shop in a 
city 15 months ago. I started in last 
spring to help out some. I got the 
loan of an incubator and hatched over 
50 chickens, finding a lot of pleasure 
in seeing them hatch and grow. In 
the fali I sold all my roosters dressed 
at 20 cents per pound and my pullets 
at 60 cents each. They gave me all 
together about $30 for my work. I 
had only 11 hens to start with. The 
hens iid for the grain for chickens 
and themselves. My husband works out 
by the month, so we have nothing 
ourselves but what we buy, except a 
small garden. I worked in that some. 
Don’t think of bank accounts. Your 
tarm and stock are as good as that. 
We are going on a farm this spring 
for ourselves and I shall do more 
chicken business and outdoor work. 
Discontented, I hope we will hear from 
you next winter and that you will be 
more contented.—[Greenhorn, Connec- 
ticut. 





Girls of Long Ago—How many Ta- 
blers can remember when our mothers 
had to spin and weave for our dresses 
and take the wool from sheep, wash 
and pick it. As I sit writing by the 
bright, even light of the lamp, I can 
recall the process of dipping candles, 
and I can remember what an advance 
it was considered when a tin mold did 
away with the hard day’s work of dip- 
ping. These candles were made from 
tallow tried out in the kitchen from the 
fat of cattle grown on the farm. Only 
think of the mothers with large fami- 
lies and no sewing machines. Not only 
was the sewing done by hand, but the 
knitting. Well do I remember of learn- 
ing to spin at the age of 11 and knit- 
ting when I was only six. Little girls 
had to work to help mamma. In those 
days girls as well as boys were stout 
and robust. If it was necessary for 
them to give a helping hand out on the 
farm, they could milk or rake hay, and 
they never stopped to think that they 
might spoil thgir hands or clothes.— 
[Aunt Nenna. 





Presumptuous to Say the Least—To 
inform women who do outdoor work 
that they are on the downward road 
toward vulgarity is, to say the least, 
presumptuous. I have known women 
who have done outdoor work all their 
lives, When necessary, and at the same 
time were the pillars of moral strength 
in their respective communities, loved 
and cherished by their husbands and 
respected by all acquainted with them, 
Haven’t you known the same kind?— 
[Aunt Sallie. 
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at small cost. 


Stylish wash-dresses 


are made from Simpson-Eddystone Prints 
by women who want an attractive dress 
This has a/ways been pos- 


sible with Simpson-Eddystone prints the 
standard calicoes of the United States for 
over sixty years. The patterns are artistic 
and beautiful; colors do not ‘‘run” and 
the material is serviceable. 

— ur dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


EDDYSTONE, 
PRINTS 


In Blacks, Black- ond. Whites, Light Indigo- 
Blues and Silver-Grey 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 

Thousands of first-class dealers sell them. 


The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


Shepherd Plaid Effects 

















mach 





Built right, werks —— and IS ALL right. 
thoroughly finest 
center post to s 
top—simp! y ra 
drain=-r« ng 
wood stand for tul 
constructed, best materials, best workmanship, hand- 
somely finished. 

atience, 

sET TER Work, WITH LEssS EFFORT 
ne made, your money will be refunded. 


ify our dealer hasn't the Acme, write us to-day. 


Acme Washing Machine Company 


You Don’t Buy Trouble 


But Wash Day Comfort and 
Pleusure when you buy the 


Acme Washing Machine 


Washes 

srics or heavic * woolens, No 
n ‘e tear the cloth Steam-tisht 
it and lean it age inst handle to 
fr om tub. Strong, well-braced hard- 
», basket and wringer. Honestly 









> liftis 


Saves your health, strength anc 
Try it—if it does not do— MORE WorRK, 
’ than any other 


Columbus, Ohio 











| CURED MY RUPTURE 


i Will Show You How to Cure Yours 





FREE, 


I was helpless and bed-ridden for years from a double rupture. 
No truss could hold. Doctors said I would die if not operated on. 
I fooled them all and cured myself by a simple discovery. I will 
gend the cure free by mail if you write for it. It cured me and has 
since cured thousands. It willcure you. Writeto-day. Capt.W.A. 
Collings, Box $74, Watertown, N. Y. 














5‘ and Safety 





ROFESSIONAL men and others 
with limited opportunity for 
profitable home investment sare ad- 
vised by many conservative authori- 
ties to utilize the facilities of this 
Company for effecting loans on high- 
—_——-————_—— [class real estate. Our ‘‘ certificate” 
$25 upward, system is the simplest plan for mail 
withdrawable on Finvestment, Write for detailed in- 
80 days’ notice. formation. 
Investments bear 
earnings from day Assets, . 
received to day Surplus and Profits, ° 
withdrawn, 
Supervised by 
New York Bank- 
ing Department. 





+ 81,700,000 
$160,000 





industrial Savings and Loan Co,, 
1188 Broadway, New York. 

















48-page book free, 
N highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 





95 Buys This Large Handsome Nickel 

—_—_ Trimmed Stee! Range 
without warming closet or 
reservoir. With high warm- 
ing closet, porcela: lined 
reservoir, just as shown in 
cut, 813. ; large, roomy oven, 

ad 














of cold rolled steel. 
rate; burns wood or coal. 
andsome nickel trimmings, 
highly polished. 


OUR TERMS fhe 
most Uberal ever 
made, You can pa 
after you receive the 
range. You can take 
our home, 
use it 30days. If you don’t 
find it exactly as represent- 
ed, the biggest bargain you 
ever saw, equal to stoves 
retailed for double our 
rice, return it to us. We 
1 pay freight both ways, 


v aa P 
wil 
CUT THIS AD ourT, send it to us and we will mail 


you our large stove 1 ne 
75 styles to select from 


Don’t b til 
MARVIN SMITH GO. GHIGAGO. ILL. 








» Arcliable remedy for a Cough or Sore 
eS ‘A Throat. Recommended by physicians 
BRONCHIAL and druggists. Sold only in boxes. 


Avoid Akh d liam ttre 


imitations. 









SURE CURE! Brooks’Appliance 


wery. No ——- 
| ad R. or pads. 
matic Air Ousbion, Hinde 
and draws he brokea 


parte togethe: as you 
would e trekea Nand. "Re 
salves. No lymph — 

lies. Durable, © 

Bept. 10, 0: 


SENT ‘ON TRIAL, 


ATALOCUE FREE. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Box 828, MARSHALL, MICK. 














Allen’s Lung Balsa 


will postonty break up a deep, racking 
cou ast relief by other means. 








TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 ew tay Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building. - Chicago, li. 





S Fi T GROW 
THEY SHOULD. oe = 
Box, Russia and Patent Calf and x 
Infants’, 5 to 8, $1.50 Misses’, 113 to 2, $2.00 
Child's, "Site 11, 1.75 Girls’, 2éto 6, 2.50 
Add 2 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richeoionn Shas 


Educators or send to us. 
Take no imitation. 
Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 
RICE & HUTCHINS 
SHOEMAKERS 

8 HicH St., Boston 





——$——— 
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JAYNE’ 


CURES THE WORST 


EXPECTORANT 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 





COLDS. 
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Notice to 
Pile Sufferers. 


We Don’t Ask You To Take Anyone’s 
Word For What Pyramid 
Pile Cure Will Do. 


You Can Have a Trial Package Free By Mail. 


We receive hundreds of letters 
the following: “I have been feeling so 
good I could hardly believe it, after 
suffering with piles for a year, to find 
that I am once more feeling like myself. 
I wish you could have seen me before 
I started using Pyramid Pile Cure and 
look*at me now, and you would say I 
am not the same man. I have gained 
20 pounds, and all on account of Pyra- 


like | 








mid Pile Cure.” Walter Sharkley, 56 
Park &t., Springfield, Mass. 

“I bought a fifty-cent box of Pyra- |} 
mid Pile Cure and used as directed 
with the most unexpected results, a 
complete cure. I have been troubled 
with piles for thirty years and ‘was in 


much distress and passed much blood, 
but at present am free from any kind 
of piles.” F. McKay, Weaverville, Cal. 

“Pyramid Pile Cure has been worth 
thousands of dollars to me; it cured 
me after using numbers of other rem- 
edies and taking medicines from doc- 
tors. It also cured my son, although 
he could hardly walk, eat or sleep; 
he is now all right.” B. Stringfellow, 
Postmaster, Elko, S. C. 

Ry the use of Pyramid Pile Cure you 
will avoid an unnecessary, trying and 
expensive examination by a physician 
and will rid yourself of your trouble 
in the privacy of your own home at 
trifling expense. 

After using the free treatment, which 
we mail in a perfectly plain wrapper, 
you can secure regular full-size pack- 
ages from druggists at 50 cents each, 
or we will mail direct in plain pack- 
age upon receipt of price. Pyramid 
Drug Co., 2282 Main Street, Marshall, 
Mich. 





At Wholesale Prices 


Juet to introduce our well-known 
line in every town where it is not 
sold, we will eell our 


Gold Coin Ranges 


5 or Heating Btoves at the 
wholesale price on approval, 
ig ——— freight pre- 
aid, rea to put in your 
Zt ome. This ie the first 
—_—____—_—-. proposition of ite kind oer 
i = made by a manufacturer of & 
fie: 1 eoe™: High Guede Trade Mark Stove 
and will save users of good 
stoves many dollars. Tite 
for our No. 1 HMiustrated Cata- 
logue showing prices and Special Bargains in Ranges and 
Heating Stoves that defy all competition. 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod), Troy, New York, 














to ‘ailiars your home clean and healthful ee 
keep it that way, It not only washes away 
the dirt but it kills the disease-germs, and 
gets into every corner. 

Your milk-rooms,milk-pails and dairy will al- 
ways be sweet and cleanif you use Banner Lye. 

It is better in every way than old-style 
lye. Odorless, colorless and safe : packed in 
easy-to-use cans that prevent waste. 


Makes best soap 
You never had purer or bettersoap than you 
can make with your kitchen grease and a Io- 
cent can of Banner Lye. ‘Ten minutes’ time— 
no boiling or large kettles—and you have 10 
pounds of hard soapor 20 gallons of soft soap. 


Get Banner Lye from your grocer. Send 


to us for free book, “i/ses of Banner Lye.” 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 














DOMESTIC CHAT 


Our Pattern Offer. 








No 4635—Girls’ Sailor 
9, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


Frock, 5, 6, 7, 8, 


ATTRACTIVE 
There is nothing so inexpensive or 


that will answer to the closest economy 
better than a cashmere shirt waist suit. 


SHIRT WAIST SUIT, 


It is a material that lends itself admir- 
ably to this season’s modes, and then, 
too, cashmere is sold at such a figure 
that it should be included even in the 
self-supporting girl’s wardrobe, There 
is an advantage of a good six months’ 


and a presentable-suit upon all 
occasions. The waist model here shown, 
No 6237, is characterized by a very 
unique yoke, which ends in deep points. 
The lower edge of the blouse is fin- 
ished by a facing which has points ex- 
tended to meet those of the yoke. The 
same idea is carried out in the yoke, 
which is fitted over a circular founda- 
tion; the two patterns are sold separ- 
ately. 

In’ No 4635 we have illustrated a 
pretty frock for the little daughter. 
It is an exact copy of our little English 
cousins’ sailor suit. It is made with 
a real sailor collar, and the waist is 
in one piece, that is, it has no shoul- 


wear 





gig ge for Cashmere Cos- 
38, 40 ad 42-inch bust. 
22, 24, 26, 


No 
tume, 32, 34, 

No sash Rice for Above, 20, 
28 and 30-inch waist. 


der seams and comes very low over 
the shoulder where the sleeve is joined. 
The lower part of the sleeve is made 
plain shirt style with pointed cuff. The 
skirt is side pleated and attached to 
an underbody. Many mothers make 
just one blue serge skirt and then 
half-a-dozen galatea or pique waists to 
wear with it. 
HOW TO ORDER, 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


-— 
>_> 





soak the stain 
heavily with 
or five hours 


To remove iron rust, 
in lemon juice, sprinkle 
salt and bleach for four 
in the sun.—[Julia. 


Use uf Calling Cards. 





A married woman paying a call upon 
another married woman leaves one of 
her own cares and two of her hus- 


band’s. If two maiden ladies are equal- | 
ly mistress and hostess in the same 


house, the matron leaves two of her 
own and two of her husband's 

A young lady calling on a mother 
and daughters, or hostess and friend, 
leaves two cards. Of course she never 
leaves her card for any of the men of 
a household. 

Cards are left at a door, or sent by 
post, to inquire the condition of one 
who is ill, or to show sympathy and 
good feeling in the event of some great 
misfortune befallen a friend, or to an- 
nounce a change of address, or to an- 
nounce a prolonged absence. 

A woman arriving at a place where 
she has friends and intending to stop 
there for a greater or less time, takes 
pains to acquaint her friends of her ad- 
dress by posting her visiting cards 
bearing her temporary address. A man, 
however, calls on his friends, and if he 


finds them not at home, he leaves his 
card. 

When paying a business call on a 
man, a woman does not send in her 
eard,. 

As soon as a death is announced, it 
is required that the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the deceased or of the 
bereaved family leave their cards in 


person at the house of mourning. 

Cards for a large wedding reception 
need not be acknowledged. In response 
to the “at home” cards, send your own 
and your husband's cards if you do not 
wish to call. 

The birth of a child is announced to 
friends by special cards sent by post. 
A small card bearing the child’s name 
is tied to the mother’s card with a piece 
of white satin ribbon, with the date of 
birth in one corner. 





A Hat Discovery—It has always 
been a bother that the little girls’ 
hats that were trimmed with fluffy 
chiffron rosettes or ribbon, should so 
soon become forlornly flat. The fresh- 
ness of all the pretty trimming is soon 
gone after the hats are put away in 
the usual manner in boxes, as it is 
altogether too much trouble and fuss 
to wad tissue paper in to hold them 
up, every time they are used. Acci- 
dentally, I discovered a better way, 
and one that is not any bother. I 
simply hang the hats botom upward 


by a safety pin fastened to a hook 
under a eloset shelf. When I put a 


hat away I fasten the pin in the lining 


of the crown. This makes the ribbon 
and chiffon hang downward, and al- 


though my little lady has worn a very 
fussy little hat for nearly a season, 
the trimming looks as fresh as when 
it first came home from the milliner’s. 
{Mrs Wight. 





Baked Potato Hints—Whenever I go 
to the potato barrel, in addition to get- 
ting what I want for immediate use, 
I sort out as I come to them all the 
smooth potatoes of a suitable size for 
baking and drop them into a small box 
that stands near the barrel. In this 
way, in a moment’s time, I can get 
potatoes to bake, even in the dark, 
I wonder if you are used to eating 
baked potatoes and cream, just salt, a 
bit of pepper, and cream. If the cream 
is quite thin we put a little butter on 
the hot potato before pouring it on. 
Even good, rich milk will do with plen- 
ty of butter. I know of no more health- 
ful dish for child or man, and no more 
appetizing way of serving potatoes than 
this.—[Gazelle Stevens Sharp. 





A New Charlotte Russe—Charlotte 
russe, with slices of “stirred-in’’ choc- 
olate cake, instead of the regulation 
sponge fingers or cake, is delicious and 
helps out in the search for variety in 
dessert.—[B. A. W. 














Painkiller 








Worn Out? 
~ Run Down? 


I will gladly give you a full dollar’s 
worth of my remedy to test. 


Nothing to deposit. Nothing to promise, 
The dollar bottle is free. Your Druggist, 
on my order, will hand you a full dollar's 
worth and send me the bill. 


worry and excess and strain 
break down constitutions and 
worn out aud run 


Why do work and 
and over-indulgence 


make men and women down 
and restlesg and sleepless and discouraged and 
morose? Because they weaken the tiny, tender 
nerves on which life itscif depeuds. 

Not the nerves you ordinarily think about—not 
the nerves that govern your movements aud your 
thoughts, 

But the automatie nerves that, unguided ang 
unknown, night and day, keep your heart in 
motion—control the digestive apparatus—recgulate 
your liver—operate your kidneys, 

These are the nerves that worry wears out and 


work breaks down. 





It doea no good to treat the ailing organ—the 
irregular heart—the disordered liver—the rebellious 
stomach—the deranged kidneys, They are not to 
bliume. But go back to the nerves that mitrol 
them. There you will find the seat of the trouble 

It does no good to take stimulants and nar- 
cotics, for theirs, at best, is but a _ temporary 
effect which merely postpones the final day of 
reckoning. 

There is nothing now about this ante r any 
physician would disputa But it remained tor Dr. 
Shoop to apply this knowledge—io put it to prac- 
tical use. Dr. Shoop’s Restorative is the result 
of a quarter century of endeavor along this very 
line. It does not dose the organ to deaden the 
pain—buft it does go at once to the nerve—the 
inside nerve—the powet nerve—and builds it up, 
and strengthens it and makes it well, That is the 
end of all vital troubles, That is the end of sleep- 
less nights and restless days. That is the end of 
**nervousness,’’ the end of brain fag and fatigue, 

If you are worn out, run down and have never 
tried my remedy, merely write and ask. 1 will send 


you an order on your druggist which he will accept 
as gladly as he would accept a dollar. He will 
hand you from his shelyes a standard sized bottle 
of my prescription, and he will send the bill to 
me. This offer is made only to strangers to my 
remedy. Those who have once used the Restorative 
do not need this evidence. There are no conditions 
—no requirements. It is open and frank and fair. 
It is the supreme test of my limitless belief. All 
that I ask you to do is to write—write to-day. 


For a free order for Rook 1 on Dyspepsia, 
a full dollar bottle Book 2 on the Heart 
you must address Dr. took 3 on the Kidueys. 
Shoop. Box 8542, Ra- Book 4 for Women. 
cine, Wis, State which Rook 5 for Men, 


book you want. Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases are often bottle. 


For sale at forty 


r. Shoops 
estorative 


enred by a single 
thousand drug stores. 








> Absolute Range Perfection] 


Sold for Cash or on 
Moathly Payments.) 


$10 to $20 
Saved. 









Your money re 
funced after 
months’ trial 


Clapp’ s Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 cent better than others. My ¥ loceited 
TOP) 








perio 
on Lake Erie, where iron, etecl, coal, freighte and 
labor are oases and best, enables me to furni« nd 
NOTCH Steel Range at a cian saving of $10 to $20. 8¢ 
for free catalogues of all styles and (Seem with or 
reservoir, for city, town or country u 
CHESTER D. CLAPP, 235 tyan | St., Toledo, Ohi. 



















(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN 

































“David Harum” 


by EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT. 


















O other book of recent 

years contains such 
H a fund* of quaint humor 
and hard common sense. 
Every American has heard 
of David Harum and 
should read his story. 
Over one milllion copies 
of this book have already 
been sold, making it a 
rival to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and it now ranks as 








































The Grealest American Novel 


Readers of this journal can secure a copy of this 
splendid book by sending us $1.00 for a year’s subscription 
and at the same time soc extra ($1.50 in ail) to cover 
postage and mailing. Address orders to any of the offices 
below, but to avoid delay send to the one-nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building NEW YORK, 5&2 Lafayette Place | 
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necent BOQKG|QTANDARD FARM BOOK 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building 
— 

Ir ‘ I 
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rming, L. Af. Wilcox... .e0ees SBANSS SESS CENT ANE, 
nog y. G. Johoan bemaenaes = 62 Lafayette eee. How Sok, N. ¥. 
of Corn, Herbert Myrick. .....esc00 1. uette Building, - Chi . 
rs Made Palatable, r. G. Curtts..... 1.00 re oe ranted 
PF. dP sack Saebanenedeienckcnen me) 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, See OUR GUARANTEE of 
: tte Fiace, Marquette Building, ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
New York. N.Y. ‘hicago, Ill. 





Get in on the Ground Floor 


$100.00 CIVEN AWAY EACH 
MONTH AS FOLLOWS: 
The largest number subscriptions $50 6th largest number subscriptions $2 


2nd it ti ‘i $25 7th “ce “i “ $2 
3rd ‘f “ 7) $10 Sth “ “i “ $1 


4th “ sé sh $5 Oth “ i“ it) $1 
5th i“ “ “és $3 1 Oth iT) “ te $1 











There is stilla splendid opportunity to be a prize 
winner—it only takes a few well directed words and 
a little time, and everyone has an equal chance. 


Each of the monthly contests closes at midnight 
on the last day of the month and each is separate 
from all others, though when subscriptions are re- 
ceived too late for one month they will be, applied 
on the next monthly contest. You should enter the 
contest at once, as besides the monthly prizes we 
offer as an additional inducement 


Three Grand Season Prizes. 


To the three persons sending in the largest 
number of yearly subscriptions by June I, 1905, 


First Prize—An Elegant Upright Piano, Value $600.00 


Second Prize—A Horse, Harness and Buggy, Value $400.00 


ied Third Prize—$100.00 in Gold 


Write us at once for full particulars and club raiser’s outfit. 








contest ‘dept. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, new tori'."y: 




















American Agriculturist — 


Year Book, Weather Forecasts and 








| Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 
| A Wonder Book na: = 


A book of facts forall the family. A publication of surpassing | 
interest and absolute value 











An up-to-date almanac is a necessity in the home. This book is indispensable as a manual for 
old and young, It is also of vital interest to the farmer, fruit grower, stockman, dairyman and 
poultry keeper. The weather forecasts, monthly tables telling what, how and when to plant, the 
market statistics for all the staple crops, stock, etc., and the many household features, make it in- 
valuable. Itisa treasury of knowledge and will save its possessor hours of laborious research. 








’ e We will send this valuable book free and post- . : 
Given to Every Subscriber paid to every subscriber to this curl wiles eect % 
immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription for the coming year. New subscribers may re- 
ceive the book on the same terms, The book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscription us stated. 
Che book and paper may be sent to different addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft, or 
registered Jetter. A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to 


avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


| ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass., Homestead Bidg. New York, 52 Lafayette Place. Chicago, Marquette Bidg. 
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184 pages--4gxt4 inches 
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Keep theBoys 
lear:toNature 
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make manly men of them—strong of a: 
of eye and —. of nerve. There is Seislons 
boy enjoys more than a good eun, and there are 
no better or safer guns made than ** Stevens.” 
FREE PUSZLE—Our clever “Rifle Puzzle” 
will be mailed postpaid if you ask for it—it’s 
ascinating; *‘easy when you know how.” 
Send for Our Free Book of 140 pages which tells 
- about the “Stevens”— 
gives pictures and prices,with many interesting 
articles on hunting, target shooting, rifle hints, 
etc., enclosing 4c, to cover postage. 
J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL co., 
’ 295 Pine he 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. 8. A. 

















loses his frir, but the Frost New Lock does not. 
Our coiled spring wire, hard spring stays and new 
jocks make a combination that has no equal. Frost 
Fence will last a lifetime. Send for 1905 catalogue 
and sample of new 


lock. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., + GLEVELAND, OHIO. 


LAWN FENCE 


NNN | Many designs. Cheap as 
LY We XXX KK OY VR yo 's $2 page Catalogue 
+ hae ood (rata * 

x] | x Ai LAO PRD ieuonetarmen Modress 
PLA XXIII COLLED SPRING FENCE CO, 
ais - is "Box B. Winchester, Ind, 


ORNAMENI'TAL 
FENCE 
4 an ‘economical price. 
andsome designs, strong 
and durable. 
Write for catalogue “C.’* 


Anchor Fence & Mfz. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

























THE TOWNSEND 


WIRE STRETCHER 


is the most easily attached or 
detached of any implement made, 
Stretches to the last post as well 
astoany. Steel grips that never 
i Can be got atany Hardware 

Write for circulars. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

F. J. TOWNSEND, 

Painted Post, New York. 


[BROWN RctT 


h AllNo,9 Steel Wire 








Vi Heaviest Fence Made, 
me 15to35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 


We also sell direct to farmers at wholesale prices, 


& Coiled Spring, Barb and Soft Galvanized Wire. 
Write for Fence Book showing 110 styles. 
Bm THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohi 


Mt 








SWANS’ Post Hole “*2,%5+' 
For Fence and Telephone Post Holes, Wella, Prospecting, etc. A man 





5 
ean do three times the work with an Iwan Auger than with any other, 
izes 3 to 10 Inch, 

Used by U. 8. Gov't. 92.50 each; 12 inch, 
96.00; 14 inch ,$8.00. 
Inquire of your bard- 
ware or implement 
dealer, or write us 

Agents Wanted. r particulars and 
clreulars of our tools you need on the farm. 8a mple at special price to 
introduce. Lwan Brothers, Dept, O, Streator, IIL, 














-——New——— 
POULTRY BOOKS 


Ponltry Architecture, 
G. B. FISKE. $0.50. 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft, 
G. B. FISKE. $0.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl. 











Write Us © 


and poultry runs, and we will tell you 


j 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


about your fence needs. 


Tell us what 
kinds of stock and crops you have, and 


much land in lawn, garden, orchard 


in return about 
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i EMO STM n 


The fence for all farm purposes. 
because free. 
mers, You willbe glad to receive it as it 


You can see—and buy—Ellwood 
town. Look him up. But write 


PAIN neagccnter ers.) 


PGA Hag EN) 


Our information is not less valuable 
Weare glad to give it because it makes us permanent custo- 


puts you right on the fence question, 


Fence at one dealer’s in your 
us for free booklet and special 


fence information to cover your individual needs. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Dept. 115, Chicago, New York, Denver, San Francisco 











Union Lock Poultry Fence 


A Fence—Not a Netting 


The bottom six rows of mesh are 
then five rows are 2x3; all above this 


> 1} x 3 in., the next three 1} x 3, 
are 4x3. This arrangement prevents 


escape of chickens young or old and the strength of Union Lock Fence is an 


absolute protection. 


The square mesh, securely locked where wires and cables cross with the 
famous Union Lock, allows the fence to be stretched tight without bulge or 


sag and conform to the inequalities of 
impossible with netting. 


the ground without cutting. This ts 


We make our own wire, galvanize and weave it into fence, using only 
highest quality material; those who have used 


it say it 
up, than 
Made 





This Trade Mark 


in colors appears 
enevery roll. 


will wear longer and is cheaper, put 
any other fence or netting. 
in widths from 12 to & in. Soid by the rod— 


not by the square foot, in rolls of 10 and 20 rods, 50 
rods or more delivered f.o.b. nearest depot. 

Send for Catalogue F, 
Poultry Raisers." 


UNION FENCE 


and ‘‘A Short Story jor 


COMPANY, 
4 Liberty St., New York. 


Mills at New Haven, Ct., De Kalb, Mll., fOakland, Cal. 





The Wheels and Run 
Hickory Buggy IF you could ex: 





The wheels and ru 
workmanship, paint 
st class in every 


bugey. 
Free 
ready 

eaver f 


THE O 





of the bargain-counter buggies offered at $26.79 or lower you would 
not have the buggy at any price. t t 
manufacture of a buggy at this price anything but the cheapest, 


shoddiest and most imperfect material — = by gocured. Sp ; 
rgain-counter prices and the material used in their construction 1s, 
sae “ = selected, thoroughly tested and guaranteed for two years. 


§ Our Price of Our Split Hickory Special Top Buggy 
is $50 and We Cive You $75 Worth of Value. 


OUR 30 DAYS’ FREE USE PLAN 


gives you an opportunity to closely inspect every part of our 


bers’ and dealers’ profits. 


Station4, 


ning Gear of a Split 


amine closely the wheels and running gears of some 
They cannot afford to use in the 


lit Hickory Buggies are not sold at 
every piece of it, carefully 


nning gest are the best selected split hickory, the 
ing and upholstering and every part of it strictly 
way as a first class buggy should be built. 


Our from-factory-to-user plan saves you the jo 
All of this is explained in our 
1905 Catalogue of Vehicles and arness: — now 
for distribution. Write forittoday. It isamoney 
‘or you. 

HIO CARRIACE MFG. CO.,(.C.Phelps, Pres.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“ABENAQUE” ©m" 
Every thin 
on one set 0 
Trucks, Sim- 
le, Strong, 
oper- 


ry aT. 
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tion Circular and Drag Saw Out- 
tit with 5 i B! Engine. 









Gasoline 
Engines 





Write for Catalogue C. ABEN. 


AQUE 
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There iS a Best 
in fences as in everything else. Page Fences have 
reason for being the very best. Ask the reasons. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 941, Adrian, Mich. 
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is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 






4 
Avoid imitators and infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mille, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water Wheels. Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Oc., Box625, Atlanta, Ga, 





stay up. 
Forty years 
some of the 


have stood and they 
were our first models. 


We are making a mill 

that for good old-fash- 

ioned, common sense 
and staying qualities 
beats the world, and we 
have got outa neat, plain 
speaking book, called the 


“Star Book” 


We send it free. If you 
use water or wind power, 
you really ought to have 
have the book. Send in 
your name today and 
you'll have the Star Book 
day after tomorrow. 


Flint & Walling Mig. Co. 
Dept. 23 86 Adams $t., . 
Kendallville, Ind. 

Tanks, Towers, Pumps 


and all fittings and 
fixtures. 














ARE USED 
BY THE 









In sending out their last specifications for ¢23- 
Oline engines for West Point, the U. S. War 
Department required them “‘to be Olds Engines 
orequal.” They excel all others or the U. S. 
Government would not demand them. J 
Send for catalogue of our Wizard Engine, 2 
to8 H. P. (jump spark ignition, same as in 
the famous Oldsmobile) the most economical 
small power engine made; fitted with either 
pump jack or direct-connected pump, 
suitable for al! kinds of work; orour 
general catalog showing all sizes. 


Olds Gasoline Engine Works, 
Lansing, Mich. 


















New York Agents, 
R. H. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, N. ¥) 



















~ Ws : 
ouliry|| 
Feacing? 


PICKETS LOCKED IN CABLES 
Can't slip, but stretches perfectly to fit uneven 
ground, Fine meshes at bottom for little chicks. 
High as you wantit, 1 to 7 ft. A poultry fence 
for all fowls that does not sag. 

We sell direct to Farmers and Poultrymen. 
Prompt Shipments at Factory Prices. 
Mills 1m Connecticut, Ilinois, California. Write 

for catalogue. 
- Conn. 


CASE BROS., 28 ! 























































































Malin St., Colchester 
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ADVERTISERS on Eaitorial Page. 


See OUR GUARANTEE 














